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Hospital corps practicing constructive work in the field. 


The Task of the Nationa! Guard 


By Marshall Breeden 


marching up and down this 

broad land of ours. Preparing 

and prepared mingle, each in- 

tent upon gaining the knowledge of 

how to handle the Springfield  effi- 

ciently. The prepared may know how 

the preparing are going to school to 
learn now. 

Plattsburg, Monterey, Salt Lake 


are marching and counter- 


City, each has its Business Man's 
training camp, but practically all of 
the cities and towns have their 
National Guard commands. The Busi- 
ness Men’s training camps are neces- 
sarily very limited in scope because 
they last only thirty days, and come 
possibly but once in a man’s life time. 
The National Guard is really not lim- 
ited at all. It is continuous, a man 
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A raider from another tent caught in the attempt to steal apples. 


enlists for three years’ service, and he 
must faithfully fulfill the requirements 
of that service. 

A National Guard Command will 
hold weekly drills in its armory the 
year round, and then once every twelve 
months attend a rigorous camp of in- 
struction. Usually under the very 
hardest and stringent military disci- 
pline. Consequently the National 
members and ex-members become 
very good soldiers. The first camp is 
really an eye-opener, the second a les- 
son, and the third the graduation, pro- 
vided, of course, that the man has 
been a faithful attendant during the 
winter months at the armory. MiAli- 
tary knowledge cannot be gained by 
thirty days in camp. It comes like 
other knowledge—slowly and _ with 
physical and mental effort. 

In spite of the need for trained men, 
it is very difficult indeed to secure 
enough enlistments in the National 
Guard; that is, enough to keep it up to 
enlistment efficiency. The new pay 
bill whereunder each man_ receives 


cash compensation from the Govern- 
ment will not aid in recruiting as much 
as the National Guard members think 
it will. But it will have the effect of 
forcing better discipline, which per- 
haps is as important almost as the se- 
curing of additional men in large num- 
bers. 

There are many reasons why a 
young man should associate himself 
with the National Guard of his State. 
But alas, the young men do not ap- 
preciate that in order to be good sol- 
diers, they must become good privates. 
Consequently, it is hard to get enough 
good privates. It is, on the contfary, 
quite easy to get enough men who are 
willing to service as commissioned 
officers. To secure suitable members 
is therefore the task of the National 
Guard. 

Owing to the great diversity among 
the men, their ability, mental equip- 
ment and general characteristics, the 
procedure should be different for each 
new man approached, according to 
their separate and distinct ideals of 
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Field camp construction. 


life. This would bring about the near- 
est possible approach to,a_ personal 
bond between the officer and the en- 
listed man, without which no National 
Guard Command can be-wholly effi- 
cient. With this help and a common 
understanding along strictly military 
lines, each enlisted member can even- 
tually be depended upon to seek new 
recruits on his own initiative, a very 
necessary preliminary to the comple- 
tion of the personnel of any command. 

By the closest possible approach to 
a personal bond, is not meant personal 
friendship, or a chummy attitude be- 
tween officers and men. 

In fact, that would have a very nega- 
tive result, far more harmful than 
beneficial. We enlisted men do not 
care to associate socially with our offi- 
cers, any. more than they care to asso- 
ciate socially with us, but we do want 
that undefinable spirit to exist which 
by its very intensity inspires  confi- 
dence, and which is sadly lacking in 
many commands. 

To get the fullest confidence of a 
recruit the Commanding Officer should 
deport himself strictly as a soldier, but 


he should also keep an eye on the 
personal welfare and comfort of the 
man. He should know each man per- 
sonally, and he should let each man 
know that he is being watched over 
carefully. In short, being taken care 
of. 

Right here is where so many officers 
fall short of their possibilities and 
their duty. And when an officer lacks 
the respect of his men, his command 
suffers in exact proportion. Friendli- 
ness is not respect, and neither is re- 
spect dependent upon personal ac- 
quaintance outside the Armory. For 
when we enlisted men speak of an of- 
ficer as being a “fine fellow” we place 
his personality ahead of his soldiering 
qualities, and the latter suffers in con- 
sequence, which is shown by the slack 
discipline, and the lack of snap and 
ginger appearing now and then in the 
ranks, and which like all other roads 
of least resistance soon becomes top 
heavy and presently completely over 
balances the military side, with the in- 
evitable result of a poor company of 
soldiers, and a fine group of good fel- 
lows. 
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Snapshot taken through the bore of a giant gun. 


This relation between officers and 
men is, however, not the chief diffi- 
culty with which guardsmen have to 
contend. The principal problem is the 
securing of new recruits. The enlist- 
ing of men who expect to serve in the 
ranks and who look no higher perhaps 
than to become good non-commissioned 
officers. 

This difficulty would be greatly re- 
lieved if some such recruiting propa- 
ganda or plan were employed as the 
following. 

To some men patriotic arguments 
appeal more strongly than anything 
else. If he is the son of a Veteran of 
our Civil War, the brother of a Span- 
ish War veteran, or a naturalized citi- 
zen, raised in Europe, love of the na- 
tion frequently overbalances all other 
objections, and an argument along 
patriotic lines will secure an enthusias- 
tic recruit. 

It is passing strange how many 
young men know nothing of the Na- 
tional Guard. Its purpose, organiza- 
tion and mode of conduct. Evil tidings 
always seem to gain credence while 
truthful accounts are shoved intp the 
limbo of the past and quickly forgot- 


ten. So it is with the National Guard. 

During a somewhat varied career of 
upwards of ten years as an enlisted 
man in the guard, I have had great oc- 
casion to observe the attitude of young 
men with regard to the service, and in 
a vast majority of cases the negative 
attitude was uppermost in their minds. 
They had to be educated along many 
lines, first, before they would even 
consider an enlistment and all of this 
required time, printed matter and 
much persuasion. It appears easier, 
at times, to sell a man a policy of life 
insurance which he does not want than 
to cause him to enlist in the Guard. 
His prejudices are frequently stronger 
against the Guard than against the in- 
surance. Some prejudice must there- 
fore be overcome by patriotic appeal, 
before the next step is taken, which 
leads more directly to the enlistment 
and the personal benefits to be derived 
therefrom. 

Right here is a strange analogy, the 
most stubborn cases to persuade very 
frequently made the best soldiers af- 
ter they are once enlisted, provided, 
of course, that the company has“an 
efficient commander. The Captain is 
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the vital officer because the lieuten- 
ants are scarcely more than good file 
closers or assistants to the Captain. 
His is the dominating personality. 
The idea of congenial associates 
frequently goes a long way in the pro- 
cess of persuasion. Whether you be- 
lieve this statement or not, it is never- 
theless true, that the average good en- 
listment timber is lonesome. Down- 
right lonesome. He wants congenial 
companionship, at least temporarily 
one degree removed from the blasphe- 
mous fellows which our prospect en- 
counters elsewhere. Recruits come 
mainly from the working young men, 
and not from the bank clerks, or weal- 
thy fellows, and to these husky wagon 
drivers, post men, and the like the 
idea that they will make men friends 
appears most desirable and appeals 
strongly. Indeed, and it is very true, 
the donning of the old uniform in the 
armory tends to make even the rough- 
est roughneck, moderately gentile and 
careful in his speech and actions, and 
extremely loyal to his comrades. 


Rough target practice. 
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Every man, secretly or openly, 
longs for a perfect body, strong mus- 
cles, and a clear eye. Even if he be 
a truck driver accustomed to hauling 
heavy boxes all day, he nevertheless 
wants other physical exercise, provid- 
ed that it comes without the mental ef- 
fort of the gymnasium. Right here is 
a splendid recruit argument, for the 
marching and counter marching, the 
manual of arms, and the other duties 
required of an enlisted guardsman fur- 
nish an abundance of excellent exer- 
cise. Excellent in that it is totally dif- 
ferent from his ordinary daily toil. 
Just as the act of swimming will in- 
stantly relieve the tired muscles of the 
post man, so will the military drill re- 
lieve the throbbing arms of the truck 
driver. And when that military exer- 
cise is coupled directly with the ne- 
cessity for an active brain, so much 
the better.. Mental exercise of the 
military sort is almost exhilarating, 
for the reason that it requires no con- 
centrated effort like that of reading or 
direct application. The soldier’s mind 
must be receptive only to the com- 
mands, and since the commands are 
usually given in a sharp, imperative 
voice and compelling manner the mind 
plays with them and romps joyously 
through the maneuvres, finishing, as 
it were, all a-tingle with anticipation, 
entirely relieved from the labored or 
phlegmatic attitude of the day. 

The military training itself should 
be very severe while it lasts until the 
“will to obey” is much stronger than 
the “will NOT to obey.” Obedience 
is the prime requisite of every man, 
not necessarily for the soldier only. 
That is, perhaps, why the military 
training secured in the Guard service 
tends not only to make the man a 
good soldier, but a good economic unit 
in the business world as well. 

It is peculiar that right here in the 
matter of training is perhaps both the 
strongest and the weakest recruit ar- 
gument. Strongest in that a large 
number of young men recognize that 
they are deficient in the ability to obey 
without question or delay. They 
know, for instance, that instantly upon 
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Unpacking camp cases. 


receiving an order their ego springs in 


the negative attitude, and it is with 
involuntary reluctance and sluggish- 
ness that they do obey the orders 
which come up in their daily lives. To 
these the idea of military discipline is 
a haven, for they know that in mili- 
tary life they must obey, quickly, 
promptly and without question, and 
they hope that such training will re- 
lieve them of the forced obeying of 
the day. This is quite true since the 
military mind is so receptive when 
they are in uniform that it catches and 
retains the “will to obey” far more 
easily than does the business mind. 
Contrariwise there are numbers of 
possible recruits whose egos will per- 
mit of no dictation. They obey the 
mandates of the business world sim- 
ply because by so doing they are as- 
sured of their livelihood, and while 
obeying outwardly they are disobey- 
ing inwardly. To this class the ap- 
peal of the military training is very 
repugnant, and has a tendency to keep 
large numbers of otherwise good sol- 
diers out of the ranks. Experience 
has taught the wise recruiting officer 
or man to steer a wide path away from 
the suggestion of training when he ap- 
proached one of this sort for an en- 
listment. Unless he does neglect to 
talk training, he may as well go on the 
great traverse, for he’ll never land the 
prospect, no matter how he may view 
the service from the other angles. Obe- 
dience is the rock upon which many a 
prospect is lost, and perhaps it is just 
as well, for no command wants in- 
subordination in its ranks. : 
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Frequently it is said that the art of 
shooting with the rifle is inborn with 
the average American male. That is 
reasonably close to the truth, for prac- 
tically all prospects have the desire 
in them to shoot; therefore they will 
listen attentively to the argument that 
in the Guard they will have an oppor- 
tunity to try their skill with the 
Springfield. A little subtle flattery, 
here, well placed, will frequently act 
as the closing argument with your 
man. For every American seems to 
think that he can shoot straight; that 
is, he thinks so until he gets on the 
range with the Springfield, when he 
frequently makes the interesting dis- 
covery that the rifle kicks like a mule, 
and the bullet is about the size of the 
point of his little finger, and has a 
pernicious habit of missing the target. 

While extolling the delights of the 
target range it is well to refer to the 
annual State encampment. Those en- 
campments appeal to the primitive in 
all of us. We like to picture ourselves 
aS maneuvering among the grass out 
on scout duty and the like, and it is 
perhaps the strongest recruiting argu- 
ment, which is borne out by the fact 
that recruits come easier just before 
encampment time. It is the appeal of 
nature, the call of the great outdoors, 
especially to the city man, and should 
be used a great deal stronger on the 
recruit idea than it is. 

Securing recruits is really scarcely 
less than selling them the Guard ser- 
vice. Therefore, it should be ap- 
proached in much the same attitude. 


Engineers laying out a camp. 
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Swinging a piece of artillery into position on the jump. 
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The recruit officer is really the sales- 
man, and since it is a tenet of good 
salesmanship to leave something with 
the prospect after your argument is 
done, so too the guard should supply 
all of its members with an abundance 
of booklets and pamphlets, explaining 
in detail and with much elaboration 
the different points of the service. 

Selling enlistments, then, is no 
harder than selling stocks, bonds or 
insurance, for in all cases the sales- 
man must first overcome the attitude 
of his prospect’s mind, which is usu- 
ally negative. 

Occasionally a man will be influ- 
enced by the idea of promotions. This 
is a dangerous precedent, for those 
who enlist with that as the central idea 
' are apt to be of the domineering sort 
who would work more havoc than ben- 
efit to the organization. To some men 
rank spells power, the right to bull- 
doze, rather than a trust to be fostered 
and exercised with care and judgment. 


O WERE YOU ON THE UVAS? 
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Still it must not always follow that be- 
cause a man desired rapid promotion 
he will prove unworthy, for contrari- 
wise he may be ambitious and may 
know that he possesses the required 
ability to make a good officer, so the 
promotion idea should be used spar- 
ingly and discreetly. But assure him 
that he will be given the square deal, 
and then if he is truly ambitious you'll 
get him, because his ability will 
sooner or later be recognized ard he 
knows it. 

It is, of course, easier to get a man 
to accept a commission in the Guard; 
the securing of men to serve as of- 
ficers ig not difficult at all, for most 
any man will jump at the chance; the 
real problem facing the National 
Guard is to secure enough men to ser- 
vice as privates, and it is a very se- 
vere problem, and one that the en- 
listed man himself is better qualified 
to answer than the officer who never 
served in the ranks. 


O WERE YOU ON THE UVAS? 


O were you on the Uvas, the silvery, sparkling Uvas, 
And did you see young April come tripping down the hills, 
Her green skirts hemmed with pansies, the little yellow pansies, 
Her bodice, lupine purple, with silken poppy frills? 


O were you on the Uvas, the shining, shimmering Uvas, 
And did you see the young June bending over the stream, 
Her warm lips stained with berries, her elf-ears ringed with 


cherries, 


Her frock of wild-rose petals, her cap, a gold sunbeam ? 


O were you on the Uvas, the placid, peaceful Uvas, 
And did you see October weaving at her loom 

Rich robes of reds and russets with amber seams and gussets, 
Where golden-rod and asters shed gold and purple bloom ? 


O were you on the Uvas, the rushing, racing Uvas, 
And did you see December, a poppy in his coat, 
Pause in the rosy shower of a wild pink currant flower 

To listen to the lilting of a lark’s celestial note? 


EpiItH ELLERY PATTON. 
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Marble statue (gold medal) by Attilio Piccirilli, in front of 
Fine Arts Building at P. P. 1. E. 


AN OUTCAST 


There is a darkness worse than death can bring 

To those the world has thrown aside unclassed, 
For death’s release obliterates the past, 

And in one void engulfs all suffering; 

But what of that abandoned soul, that thing 

More lowly than a beast that fate has cast 

Within the vortex of a hell so vast 

That life holds nothing to which hope may cling! 


What depths of desolation and despair 

Must shroud that soul, whose anguish knows no tears 

Surcease, whose misery benumbs all fears, . 
Whose being is a sepulchre to share 

A brotherhood with Cain throughout the years 

That scourge you for the deeds whose curse you bear. 


STANTON ELLIOTT. 
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The Passing of German East Africa 


By F. G. A. 


It will not be many weeks before 
the lifting of the veil which has so long 
hidden coming events in German East 
Africa from our expectant eyes, and 
we may then hope to see the com- 
forting spectacle of the lowering of 
the black and yellow standard, with 
the blasphemous reference to 1870, 
in the Kaiser’s last stronghold on 
African soil. It is not going to be a 
very easy “show,” but the end is worth 
waiting for, and we shall wait with 
perfect confidence. Only last mail 
brought a letter from a high official 
at Nairobi, in which he said: “I wish I 
could say more on the subject, but look 
out for news in about six weeks’ time.” 
And the context, which I do not feel at 
liberty to quote (and which the Editor 
would not publish if I did), indicated 
a justification for the most optimistic 
view of the situation. 

German East Africa, the spoiled 
child of the Reichskolonialamt, is 
nearly as large as both our East Afri- 
can Protectorates together, and is very 
much richer, particularly in minerals, 
including gold, iron and coal. The 
population, Masai and Bantu, is also 
estimated at close on ten millions— 
a figure which, if correct, exceeds that 
of British East Africa and Uganda 
together, which aggregate no more 
than eight millions at the outside. Yet 
we need not attach undue importance 
to this preponderance of native sub- 
jects, since, in the first place, they are 
not all equally well affected towards 
their German masters; and in the sec- 
ond, the campaign will be won and lost 
by white men, as the enemy will real- 
ize with the first considerable invasion 
from the Rhodesian frontier. 

The political position of German 
East Africa could not well be worse 


when the situation begins to develop. 
It has not a mile of friendly or even 
neutral territory on its borders. 
Hemmed in by British, Belgian and 
Portuguese territory, its chief port 
menaced by Zanzibar, and its settle- 
ments on Lake Victoria at the mercy 
of our armed steamers, its outlook is 
not a happy one. Utterly cut off from 
the outer world, it must defend itself 
with its present resources, and these, 
though doubtless provided during 
many years of intelligent anticipation 
at Dar es Salem, cannot be inexhaust- 
ible. True, it has a more elaborate net- 
work of railways than we have estab- 
lished in the neighboring Protectorate, 
but the irony of the situation is that a 
considerable proportion of its thousand 
miles of iron road has a commercial 
rather than a strategic value; and only 
the main system, from the ocean to 
Lake Tanganyika, will eventually be 
of service in those rapid lateral con- 
centrations by which the outnumbered 
garrisons will alone be able to prolong 
the inevitable decision in our favor. 

It is not to be denied that, as pre- 
liminary raids have already demon- 
strated, our own Uganda Railway is 
more vulnerable at some points than 
could have been wished. Yet even 
where it runs closest to German terri- 
tory—say between Tsavo and the 
Kilimanjaro district, it is so well 
guarded that the enemy can only or- 
ganize trifling affairs at night, doing 
no more damage than can be repaired 
by the available emergency gangs in 
time for next day’s train. 

It may, therefore, without further 
preamble, be assumed that, long before 
the issue of the war is decided nearer 
home, German East Africa will have 
changed masters; and there remains 
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the interesting problem of what is to 
be done with it. Give it back to the 
Wilhelmstrasse on the signing of 
peace? Such a solution of the diffi- 
culty may be relegated to the furtive 
proceedings of peace meetings, which 
are forever dinning into our ears that 
a great imperial nation must have a 
place in the sun, and that we have no 
right, even when victorious, to bottle 
Germany up inside her own frontiers. 
The reply to which is quite obviously 
that we asked nothing better than to 
live at peace with our unpleasant 
neighbors south of Vanga and Shirat, 
and that they alone are to blame for 
the unavoidable revision of the old 
arrangement. It was bv the grace of 
Queen Victoria that the beautiful land 
of the Unyamweis became German; it 
will shortly be by the grace of King 
George that it will become British. 
What England gave, she can _ take 
away. 

Yet this does not settle the future of 
the country. It is inconceivable that 
this magnificent unit of African Empire 
which is twice the size of British East 
Africa, should henceforth rank as a 
mere appenage of that Protectorate. 
There is very little in common between 
the two regions, since, though sisal 
and cocoanut are of first importance in 
the coast belt of both, our present ter- 
ritory must be regarded as mainly pas- 
toral, whereas, as has already been 
pointed out, the mining interest, ab- 
sent (and, as some think, fortunately) 
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from British East Africa, must inevi- 
tably assume a prominent place in the 
future development of the new colony. 
This alone links it rather with Rhode- 
sia; and as it is an open secret that the 
determining factor in German evacua- 
tion is to come from that quarter, we 
foresee a closer association with a 
Greater Central Africa. The Govern- 
ment at Nairobi, which, just before 
the outbreak of the war, took over the 
administration of Zanzibar, has its 
hands full without the new and vast 
responsibilities entailed in the control 
of yet another ten million natives, and 
the Colonial Office will in all proba- 
bility arrive at a smoother solution of 
the difficulty by bringing Dar es Sa- 
lem in closer touch with Blantyre and 
Salisbury. Apart from the many other 
advantages of this settlement, this 
would give both Nyasaland and Rho- 
desia a British port on the ocean; an 
outlet which, friendly as our relations 
will always be with Portugal, cannot 
but be preferable to their present de- 
pendence on Beira and Chinde. To 
those who prefer to pull a long face 
over current events much of the fore- 
going will no doubt savor of counting 
our chickens before they are hatched. 
I can only repeat that friends on the 
spot who are able to see something of 
the hatching in process are absolutely 
confident that—to borrow a homely 
phrase from sporting circles—all is 
over in German East Africa bar the 
shouting. 


A FIELD OF CALIFORNIA POPPIES 


Life up your eyes and look abroad 

Where God hath strewn His living light; 
It glorifies each humble clod 

And maketh all the waste land bright. 


The slender stems do bravely hold 
Up to the burning eye of day 

Their brimming cups of vivid gold, 
Which to. and fro like censers sway. 


A vision of the heav’nly street, 
A cloth of gold no king e’er trod, 
A carpet fit for angels’ feet— 
This beauty from the looms of God. 


Jno. N. HARBAUGH. 
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The Land of the Lawless 


By Cardinal Goodwin 


(Continued Story) 


CHAPTER I. 


foot of a mountain near a bend 

of the river, out across a Nnar- 

row strip of prairie, and 
stopped at a little red station with 
“B-R-A-G-S” written on one end in 
big white letters. Sylvester Pattie 
was the only passenger who got off at 
the desolate looking place, and barely 
had he stepped upon the platform 
when the big engine puffed and 
throbbed, and with its train rushed out 
across the plains to become lost from 
sight amid the gently rolling green 
hills of the prairie.- He watched it un- 
til it had gone, and with its disappear- 
ance, felt that the last link between 
him and civilization had passed away. 
Walking around to the opposite side 
of the station, Sylvester placed his 
portmanteau upon the platform and 
looked out upon the little village. The 
entire town lay easily within the range 
of vision. Just in front of him was 
the single street, with its five stores, 
including the post office and a hotel. 
Behind these were a few dwellings. 
At one end of the street, horses stood 
tethered to a post, but with this ex- 
ception not a sign of life was dis- 
cernible, and although it was a hot 
day in the middle of July, all the 
store doors were closed. It was a 
pleasure to look from this deserted 
town to the scenery which surrounded 
it. Toward the east and _ south 
stretched the green billowed expanse 
of prairie; a skirt of heavy timber cut 
off the view toward the north, and 
rock-ribbed, shrub-clad mountains 


[Te TRAIN rushed around the 


were visible across a narrow strip of 


prairie toward the west. Within those 
mountains, he had already learned, the 
“Star Gang” found a safe retreat from 
the marshals that the government sent 
against them. 

While he stood gazing and medi- 
tating upon the setting of this beauti- 
ful little village, which the conduc- 
tor had styled “hell,” a scene occurred 
which led him to believe that the epi- 
thet was not entirely inappropriate. A 
store opened, and a negro with a Win- 
chester came out and started to cross 
the street. Almost at the same instant 
another door opened at the farther 
end of the street, and an Indian, simi- 
larly armed, stepped out. He was still 
looking at the Indian, when a sharp re- 
port startled him, and he saw the In- 
dian’s hat fly off. The latter whirled 
quickly, and seemingly without tak- 
ing the slightest aim, fired. The ne- 
gro, with upraised hands, fell face for- 
ward in the street. In a moment, four 
men in their shirt sleeves, with their 
revolvers in their hands, came run- 
ning, half bent, from the other side 
of the station. When they saw what 
had happened, however, they replaced 
their weapons and walked slowly to- 
ward the Indian, conversing as they 
went. The five then mounted their 
horses and rode quietly out of the vil- 
lage. 

“Ding it all to dingnation, if ’at nig- 
ger ‘d a lowered his sight a little there 
would only been four of ’em pesky 
fellers ridin’ out o’ here. Too bad they 
hain’t killed each other.” 

The words were spoken by a tall, 
broad chested, wrinkled visaged fel- 
low who had approached within a few 
feet of Sylvester. 
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“What does this mean?” the latter 
inquired, turning towards the old man. 

“Wall, stranger, I guess it means 
there’s one nigger less in this ‘ere 
‘town, and the Star Gang ’as one more 
murder to answer fur.” 

“Was that the Star Gang?” 

“That’s ’em, sonny. D’ye notice a 
black eyed feller in the gang?” 

Young Pattie nodded. 

“That was Schute. You’ve hearn of 
Schute? Him an’ Mose Miller is the 
leaders of the gang. Mose went to 
Eufala yistidy with some o’ the men 
and robbed a bank. They’ll git back 
some time to-day and have a whole 
posse of U.S. marshals a follerin’ ’em. 
’Tain’t no use, though. These people 
‘round here won’t help the government 
a bit. Why, scat my buttons, sonny,” 
and the old fellow slapped his youth- 
ful companion on the back as if to em- 
phasize his remark, “scat my buttons 
if I hain’t seen ’em chuck dem out- 
laws down ’n cellar, up the chimney, 
jest any place to hide ’em from the 
marshals. Ye see there’s a silent con- 
tract atween ‘em. The outlaws, they 
won’t bother the citizens so long as 
the citizens won’t tell on the outlaws, 
and ’ll give ’em food and ’tection in a 
tight.” 

“But who is that fellow that shot the 
negro?” 

“Oh, that wus Henry Miller, Mose’s 
half-brother. Him and the nigger had 
a game o’ craps last night, and Henry 
won all the money. The nigger said 
he’d kill ’im, and ding my skin if he 
didn’t come purty nigh doin’ it. But 
it’ll never do to miss any of ‘em Star 
fellers when you shoots at ’em, because 
they never needs but one shot.” And 
after a moment’s hesitation he asked 
the young man: 

“But I say, sonny, what yo’re doing 
here? I seen Schute eyeing you sus- 
picious like when you got off the train. 
We don’t have many strangers stop 
here, you know, and ’em that does 
must give ‘count of ’emselves. That 
ain’t no drummer’s bag you got there, 
so you ain’t here to sell stuff to ’em 
store keepers. Come, ’fess up, what’s 
your biz?” 
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“I’m a missionary,” Sylvester re- 
plied. 

“‘Whhhhh, a parson be ye! Well, by 
gum, you look kinder young fur this 
‘ere district. Guess you won’t find 
many sheep round here. Wolves keep 
‘em all scared off, you know.” And 
the stranger laughed heartily. ‘Well, 
I say, parson, how long you ’spect to 
be here ?” 

“Probably during the rest of the 
summer.” 

“What you goin’ to co 

“Conduct a meeting.” 

The old man dropped his head a 
minute and then raising it, fixed a keen 
eye on the young man which softened 
a bit as it lingered on his face. 

“Dye know anything about this ’ere 
place?” he asked. 

“I’ve heard that it’s the touyhest 
place in the territory, and from what 
I’ve just seen I believe it will exceed 
my expectations.” 

“I know nothin’ ’bout your ’specta- 
tions, sonny; I know nothing ‘bout 
your ’spectations,” the old fellow said, 
shaking his head slowly from side to 
side, “but le’me tell you now that if 
there’s a hell anywhere, this is it.” 

He paused a moment while he 
searched Sylvester’s face with his 
keen eyes for some indication of the 
young man’s thoughts. 

“Wall, you still think you'll stay?” 

“I think I shall remain for several 
weeks,” was the answer. Clasping the 
hand of the younger man he squeezed 
it until the former felt almost like cry- 
ing out. 

“You’re the stuff, sonny,” and then 
casting a furtive glance about him, he 
leaned forward, and added in a low 
voice: “If there be anything old Joe 
Farley can do for ye, just ye let ’im 
know.” And the old fellow dodged 
around a corner of the station and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


As soon as Joe disappeared, Syl- 
vester took his portmanteau and made 
his way towards Mrs. Maddin’s—a 
widow whose husband had been killed 
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by a member of the Star Gang, and 
with whom he had already been in- 
vited to stay while in Braggs. Her 
house stood out most conspicuously 
from the other dwellings of the little 
village. A large lawn covered with 
blue grass, and containing a few trees, 
surrounded a cottage with a veranda 
extending across the front and along 
the sides. The clean whiteness of the 
house, the judicious arrangement of 
the shade trees, the dark green of the 
grass, gave the place a comfortable 
appearance, and indicated that even 
in that wild district civilization was 
planting its foot. 

As Sylvester entered the front gate 
a prolonged, agonizing squeal was 
followed by a dull sound, and a pig ap- 
peared, struggling through the front 
door, dragging a small, sallow faced 
urchin who lay upon his stomach with 
his mouth open, and his tongue stick- 
ing out, while he held on to the pig’s 
tail with both hands. It was probably 
exhaustion from his labor that re- 
lieved the pig of the first agonies of 
his terror, and when he had crossed 
half the width of the porch his feet 
slipped from under him, he fell over 
on his side, and responded to a series 
of jerks which the lad performed upon 
his tail with deep grunts of content- 
ment. The two had not been lying in 
that position long when a young lady 
with an upraised broom rushed out, 
and struck the prostrate swine across 
the side. Renewed terror brought re- 
newed energy. The pig sprang up, 
rushed to the edge of the porch and 
leaped off, dragging the small boy 
with him. The young lady threw down 
the broom and hurried anxiously to 
the lad’s assistance. There was no 
cause for anxiety, however, for the 
youngster, probably misinterpreting 
her haste, sprang up and ran around 
the house, laughing in great glee. 

“I’m glad the young fellow  sus- 
tained no injury from his fall,” Syl- 
vester said, coming up. 

She turned quickly and a slight 
blush spread over her cheeks, but she 
soon recovered her composure. “Oh, 
you are Mr. Pattie,” she said, smiling 


sweetly. ‘Ned wrote me that you 
were coming. We are so glad to have 
you with us while you are in Braggs. 
We have heard Ned speak of you so 
often that we feel as if we knew you 
already.” 

“It is very kind of you to take me 
in, I’m sure.” Then taking her out- 
stretched hand, “And you are Miss 
Maddin. No one could associate with 
Ned Foster very long without learning 
to know you.” 

“Dear old Ned!” she exclaimed. 
“But you mustn’t believe all that Ned 
tells you of me. He has always been 
decidedly prejudiced in my favor.” 

But further conversation was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Mrs. 
Maddin. She was a neatly dressed, 
rather stout woman about forty-five 
years old, and very cordial in her man- 
ner. She extended a hearty welcome 
to Sylvester, invited him into the 
house, and showed him immediately 
to his room. 

Weary from travel, he threw him- 
self across the bed, and soon fell 
asleep. The sun was shining through 
the window when he woke, and his 
clothes were wet with sweat. He got 
up, bathed his face and hands, and 
went out on the veranda. Mrs. Mad- 
din was coming around from the front 


of the house. 


“Would you like to go for a ride?” 
she said. 

Sylvester told her that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure. 

“TI thought you would like it. I told 
Sam to saddle Trickster for you. If 
he suits you he is to be your horse as 
long as you remain in Braggs.” 

When he reached the front veranda 
Sylvester saw a negro leading a bay 
pony across the lot, and walked down 
and met him at the gate. 

“Is that pony for me?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sah.” 

Taking the reins out of the negro’s 
hands, Sylvester led the horse out into 
the road, mounted him and rode off 
through the woods toward the river at 
a steady gallop. For nearly a mile he 
saw no sign of human habitation, and 
then the road led past fields, where 
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cotton and corn grew in abundance. 
As he proceeded, the ground became 
more level, the soil blacker, and the 
foliage more luxuriant. Finally he 
came to a long level stretch of firm, 
straight road, bounded on one side by 
an immense cotton field, and on the 
other by dense tropical foliage and 
slushy swamps. 

“Now, Trickster,” the young man 
said, “I’ll see what you can do.” 

Leaning far over in his saddle, he 
gave the pony a quick rap on the 
shoulder with his hat, and then 
straightened himself in the saddle. The 
pony responded nobly. His ears fell 
back, his nose shot out, his entire form 
lowered several inches, and the great 
cotton field began to turn as if on a 
pivot. No one except the fellow who 
has experienced it knows what a dare- 
devil spirit it puts into a man to feel 
the air fill his shirt and beat his hat 
brim back as he is being hurled 
through it, and hears the roar of iron 
shod hoofs as they thunder over the 
ground beneath him. Sylvester would 
have been contented to have that ride 
continue indefinitely, and had no in- 
tention of stopping it, when he came 
to the corner of the field. Here the 
road turned at an angle out into the 
woods. As he dashed around the 
curve in the road, three men, one of 
them leading a small mustang, ap- 
peared around the next bend not a 
hundred feet ahead. They frightened 
Trickster, and he stopped suddenly, 
turned half around, and came near 
throwing young Pattie out of his sad- 
dle. When Sylvester recovered his 
balance and directed the horse’s head 
once more toward the men, they were 
smiling and pushing back some half- 
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drawn revolvers. No one spoke a 
word, and Sylvester rode by. 

It was a close afternoon, and Trick- 
ster had become heated from his ex- 
ercise. White specks of sweat oozed 
out of his shoulders and hips, and 
large white flakes of foam appeared on 
each side of his neck where the bridle 
reins rubbed against it. The flies, too, 
were very annoying. Sylvester was 
just reaching over to kill one which 
had alighted at the root of his horse’s 
mane, when the latter shied quickly 
to one side. Looking up, young Pattie 
saw about a dozen armed men riding 
in single file through the woods to- 
wards him. When they had drawn 
closer he recognized the leader as one 
of the United States marshais whom 
he had seen in Muscogee. 

“Did you meet any one on the road, 
young man?” inquired the leader. 

“How many?” 

“Three.” 

“Were they armed ?” 

Sylvester replied in the affirmative. 

“Describe them.” 

“Two of them were Indians, and one 
was a white boy about eighteen or 
nineteen years old.” 

“Was one of the Indians a heavy- 
set fellow with a scar across his 
cheek ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Those are the fellows,” he said, 
turning to his men. And again address- 
ing Sylvester: “How far ahead are 
they ?” 

“Not over half a mile, I should 
think.” 

“Come, fellows,” and spurring their 
weary horses into a gallop, they disap- 
peared around a bend in the road. 


(Continued next month.) 
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R. TONEY, a bright-eyed, dap- 
per, energetic little man, 
came briskly into the dining 
room of his home and set the 

milk pail upon a side table. He had 
just finished caring for his two cows 
and delivering the evening milk, work 
in which, despite his eighty-eight 
years, he took keen delight. 
Naturally, he was quite gray, and 


his form was somewhat stooped. He 
wore whiskers only upon the sides of 
his face; none upon his upper lip and 
chin. In traveling about he some- 
times carried a cane, but he was by 
no means dependent upon it, and was 
as active as most men ‘who have 
reached the age of but sixty. 

“A gentleman to see you, father,” 
announced his daughter, with whom I 
had been chatting for a few minutes 
in the room in which they had pre- 
ferred to remain after the evening 
meal. The hearty hand shake, the 
pleasant greeting, and the alert activ- 
ity and friendliness of the old gentle- 
man, immediately won my admiration. 

She who had been his helpmeet for 
the last sixty-four years, but who was 
not in robust health, sat across the 
room and listened to the conversation, 
while the daughter remained near at 
hand to help recall reminiscences or 
parts of them that might possibly be 
omitted. However, the gentle- 
man’s faculties are still active and his 
memory good. 

“Yes, I came West in '47, the year 
of the Whitman massacre,” said he in 
answer to a question. “I was twenty 
years old then, and have lived here 
ever since. I have never voted out- 
side of the county, and haven’t missed 
many elections, either. Of course, I 
have been away at times. In "49 and 
50, for a period of nine months, was 
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in California, and in ’48 was in the 
Cayuse Indian war in the Walla Walla 
country and Idaho, but I always con- 
sidered this my home, so never voted 
anywhere else. 

“The discovery of gold led me to go 
to California? Yes, it was the report 
of gold; but I didn’t find any of the 
filthy lucre,” he laughed; “at least I 
didn’t dig any of it out of the ground. 

“When I went there I did not intend 
to make it my permanent home, though 
I might have been called a ‘forty- 
niner;’ but I was an Oregonian before 
I was a forty-niner. I owned land here 
at the time gold was discovered there; 
but I wasn’t specially tied down, so 
when we heard of the golden oppor- 
tunity, I decided to make the trip, to- 
gether with Tom Rainey and Dan Bas- 
quet. It was on that journey that 


Basquet lost his horses. 


“There was already considerable ex- 
citement and a number of mining 
camps in the northern part of the 
State when we reached there, for 
nearly every white who had _ gone 
there before the summer of 48, 
dropped everything and went to pros- 
pecting; and this end of the State was 
especially favored. 

“On this trip we spent considerable 
time among the Indians, or in their 
neighborhood, and learned much of 
their ways and customs. 

“Say,” suddenly questioned my host 
turning toward me with still more ani- 
mation than he had exhibited before, 
and extending his hand in the direc- 
tion of my knee, “do you know how 
the Indians make their arrowheads ?”’ 

“No,” I acknowledged, “I do not. I 
have seen the statement that it is not 
known how they make them.” 

“Well, sir,” said he, “most whites 
don’t seem to know how it is done. 
They seem to think that the imple- 
ments are beaten or hammered and 
chipped into shape by means of a stone 
or metal hammer. That is not'the case 
at all. That would break the rock in 
every way, and they would not get 
what they wanted at all. 

“T have seen them at work many a 
time. They use the duclaw of a deer. 


That,” said he, noting my evident be- 
wilderment, “is a bone from the back 
of the leg or hock of the animal, just 
above the hoof. It is about five or six 
inches long and perhaps three-fourths 
of an inch wide, shaped very much like 
a dagger. Both edges are sharp, and 
they sharpen them still more by scrap- 
ing the green bone with flint. Then 
they make a notch with the rough 
edge of a piece of flint, perhaps an 
inch from the wide end. This bone 
makes an excellent knife for skinning 
animals and many other purposes. 

“Well, those Indians hook that notch 
over the edge of the piece of flint, and 
holding it down firmly, give it a side- 
wise twist or swinging motion with the 
hand like this,” and he indicated as 
he talked, “‘and so chip off piece after 
piece of the flint with the razor-like 
bone. It takes time, but not so much 
as you would think, to get the desired 
shape. 

“The making of the entire arrow is a 
very interesting process,” he contin- 
ued. “I got so I could make very good 
ones myself, so far as the wooden part 
was concerned. 

“They make them of arrow wood. 
That wood is very hard. They select 
the long, straight stalks of last year’s 
growth, cut them the right length for 
arrows, and peal the bark off. Then 
they wrap about fifty of them together 
with wet rawhide. As the bundle dries 
the rawhide shrinks, and when the ar- 
rows are unbound they are straight and 
true, all the defects having been rem- 
edied by the tight binding. 

“Next they fasten the fiint point to 
the smaller end, and the two halves of 
a split feather to the larger end of the 
shaft of the arrow with stout string or 
buckskin. The feather is put on 
twisting, so that the weapon is given 
a twisting motion like that of a bullet. 

“You have probably heard, too,” he 
continued, “that the Indians start a 
fire with two sticks. Well, they don’t. 
They use only one: a very dry, pithy 
like piece of willow. They insert the 
stick into a hole in a cedar bark block 
and rub it around vigorously. The 
bark has a notch in one side for the 
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dust to run into, and this catches fire 
very quickly from the energetic rub- 
bing. They seem to get fire almost as 
quickly as it can be gotten with a 
match. 

“Naturally they have to keep the 
wood very dry, and to do so carry it 
carefully wrapped in a buckskin sack. 

“A peculiar custom we noticed in 
Northern California was in connection 
with the Indian widows—tar head 
widows, they were called. Those wo- 
men had the tops of their heads cov- 
ered with what looked much like tar. 
We learned that the covering on their 
head—their bodies were not burdened 
with any particular covering,” he 
chuckled, “was not tar at all, but the 
burnt flesh of their former husband’s 
bodies. 

“When the husband died, the hair on 
the wife’s head was clipped or shaved. 
Then the flesh of the dead man was 
burned and a coat of the smoke and 
fire blackened, greasy concoction was 
rubbed upon the scalp. Layer after 
layer was added, until she had quite 
a thickness of mourning to wear around 
day and night. This remained upon 
the head until the hair had grown out 
to a sufficient length to loosen the load 
of sorrow, when it could be gotten rid 
of, and the squaw was free to marry 
again. 

“After we had spent some time 
prospecting, we discovered one morn- 
ing while in the vicinity of Chester 
City that three of Basquet’s horses had 
disappeared. There was no doubt that 
they had been run off by the Indians. 
Of course there were white men mean 
enough, but they were too busy hunt- 
ing for the yellow nuggets to bother 
with our horses. 

“We hadn’t made anything in the 
prospecting~“line, so we were pretty 
well exasperated at losing what we 
had brought along in the way of horse- 
flesh. We decided to go and hunt for 
them. 

“The Indians in the immediate lo- 
cality were friendly, and there was 
nothing to indicate that they had taken 
them; but there was nothing to hold 
us there, and no attractions for us, as 
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Rainey said, ‘even among the tar 
heads.’ 

“There were two directions in which 
those horses might have been taken. 
Away to the northeast, in the Klamath 
and Goose Lake region in Southern 
Oregon and Northeast California, were 
the Modocs; while to the south of us 
were the Pitt River Indians. 

“You know what the Modocs were. 
This was a long time before the Modoc 
war, but even at that time those fel- 
lows were ugly. 

“Already they had killed and robbed 
quite a number of emigrants at one 
time or another, and in the rough coun- 
try where they lived they had every 
advantage. 

“Well,” said Mr. Toney, with a 
merry twinkle of the eye, followed by 
an audible chuckle that was most sug- 
gestive, ““we made up our minds that 
we had not lost any horses among the 
Modocs; so we rode south to the Pitt 
River, and then on to the Sacramento, 
of which the Pitt is the most import- 
ant branch. 

“Before we struck the Sacramento, 
we received information that made us 
think that we were on the right track. 
A couple of prospectors informed us 
that they had met a band of Indians 
traveling rapidly down the valley sev- 
eral days before, and that they had no- 
ticed horses that tallied with the de- 
scription of those for which we were 
looking. 

“They also said that there were not 
to exceed twenty-five or thirty in the 
band; bucks, squaws and pappooses 
included; and so we now hurried on 
more rapidly than ever. About two 
days later, along toward evening, we 
came in sight of the smoke of a camp 
some distance ahead. 

“*There are your horses, Basquet,’ 
said Rainey. ‘I'll warrant those are 
the scamps that took them.’ 

“*T wouldn’t be surprised,’ said 
Basquet. ‘We had better mosey along,’ 
and we rode down upon them as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

“Well, sir,” and the old gentleman 
laughed heartily at the recollection, “‘it 
was. We found the carcasses of what™ 
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had certainly been the horses. Those 
redskins had eaten them; or at least 
the best parts of them, and what was 
left,” and again the old eyes grew 
merry, “was of no value to us. 

“Basquet was mad. ‘You blamed 
hounds,’ he roared, shaking his fist in 
rage as he gazed around in hope of 
seeing some of them, ‘I’d like to catch 
you.’ He evén threw up his rifle and 
fired at a hummock off about a hun- 
dred yards, but of course he did not 
think that was an Indian. 

“As the horses were gone, I don’t 
imagine that any of us really wanted 
to catch the thieves, for we would not 
have wanted to take the lives of even 
the men unless they showed fight, and 
we would not have known what to do 
with them had we caught any of the 
women or children. 

“But there wasn’t a single Indian in 
sight, though the country was very 
level and we knew they were not far 
away. 

“You see all the Indians went naked. 

None of those south of Eugene in the 
west central part of Oregon wore any 
clothing, and those in California were 
the same way. They could lie quietly 
in a depression of the ground, and their 
bodies, being so nearly the color of 
the earth, we could not see them. 
_ “We didn’t try very hard to find 
them, anyway, as soon as Basquet’s 
wrath cooled down a little. It may 
have been that as we rode around for 
a few moments that a slight mound in 
a hollow was about the size of an In- 
dian urchin, but I took care not to ex- 
amine too closely to find out. 

“We did not need to fear them, 
for we were much better armed than 
they were. At that day very few of 
them had guns, and what they did have 
were generally of an inferior quality. 
They did not have the advantage of 
location, either, that the Modocs had; 
and besides were not so warlike, al- 
though they did give some trouble two 
or three years later. Then, while they 
would steal horses and make them- 
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selves a nuisance, they did not care to 
go to war. 

“Their supper, mainly a large kettle 
full of a sort of mush made of man- 
zanita berries, was still cooking over 
the fire. The six of us—there were 
six of us after the horses—ate it all 
up,” and again the jolly narrator 
laughed merrily, but no more so than 
he had over the joke, if joke it could 
be called, that had been played upon 
themselves. 

“After we got through, to pay them 
off we burned their camp; that is, 
everything except what we could use. 
Besides a large supply of arrows like 
those I have described, we found quite 
a lot of fishing tackle and took that 
along. They had spears that they 
used in fishing. These, like the ar- 


‘rows, were long, straight sticks, but 


they had the duclaw of the deer split 
and fastened to a line, and when the 
fish was impaled, the duclaw came 
loose from the shaft of the spear and 
spread so that the fish could not get 


away, acting like the ordinary hook, 


but being still more effective. 

“My father and I went as far as San 
Francisco on that trip. Wasn’t much 
there at that time,” he continued remi- 
niscently; “just a few dwekkubgs and 
a warehouse or two. While there, we 
cut out the timbers and boards for a 
warehouse from redwood logs with a 
whipsaw. My father was very good 
at using the saw, and handled the end 
that guided the work, and I was just 
his helper. We made fine wages at it, 
for workmen were hard to get, most 
men preferring to hunt for gold. 

“The result was that our journey to 
California paid us all right in dollars 
and cents as well as experience and 
pleasure, even if we didn’t find any 
gold mine or look ahead and see the 
future great city and make ourselves 
rich by investing in its sandpile lots,” 
and he leaned back good humoredly, 
with evidently no special regrets over 
failure to have taken advantage of past 
opportunities. 
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The Equation 


By Billee Glynn 


much the same as that of many 

others. He had been born in 

the country; ambition carried 
him to the city; he had gone into busi- 
ness, and become engrossed in it. At 
the age of ten he sold Sunday papers 
on the streets of his native town. The 
mothers of lazy boys pointed him out 
as an example. And such pointing was 
all the more potent in that the father 
of this exemplar was in fairly pros- 
perous circumstances, having a small 
business that kept his family nicely. 
When but fifteen, Robert Hatter could 
boast of a bank account. At that age, 
indeed, he was too shrewd to waste a 
peanut on an elephant. He had learned 
the value of money, and his parents 
were satisfied with him. They admitted 
to themselves that neither of them had 
possessed the hoarding instinct suffi- 
ciently. They had not even taught it 
to their son, though they approved it 
in him and the energy which went with 
it. Undoubtedly it had been inspired 
by another person. While he was but 
a little fellow, a plutocrat and politi- 
cian, noted in the community for his 
success, had patted the boy cordially 
on the head and thus advised him: 
“Always get something for everything 
you do. You have only one life to live, 
and don’t forget that success is 
money.” 

Robert Hatter never did forget. 
When at twenty-four he set out to con- 
quer the city it was with that idea in 
mind, and repeating that axiom: “I 
have only one life to live, and I have 
no time to be a fool.” 

The gold-gathering lures of the me- 
tropolis consequently enticed him lit- 
tle. In three years, after serving a 
necessary clerkship, he started in a 
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produce commission business for him- 
self. This was the beginning of the 
great engrossment. He worked from 
gray morning till midnight. But to- 
ward the end of his twenty-eighth 
year he took the time and the trouble 
to get married. 

She had two thousand dollars, this 
young lady, of intensely respectable 
people, and she had a plain, wistful 
face that constantly did its best to 
smile. This faded out with the years 
somewhat, but it appealed to Robert 
Hatter then. He remembered always 
the first day he saw her when she came 
smiling toward him through a field of 
dead autumn grass. Later she had 
thrilled him by admitting how much 
she admired his type of a man. 

Fifteen years after he married her 
she died. Robert Hatter was worth 
a quarter of a million dollars by this 
time. She had proven a very good 
wife. It was a great loss, but the in- 
terest in new investments helped him 
over it. Though the look on the face 
of the dead, the ashen futility which 
death drew out from this attempt at 
gratitude and self-compensation, 
haunted him. Their only child, a boy 
of thirteen, he sent away to boarding 
school. He chose a select place where 
he knew that only the proper code 
would be taught him. This boy was 
in general physical appearance like his 
mother. He had his father’s chin, 
however, which was long and square- 
set. And he had something, too, of 
his father’s vitality. Every six months 
the father visited him at the school. 
And he never failed to impress upon 
him as they walked in the fields where 
the wild birds sang and the flowers 
gave up their perfume that Money was 
the Great Power and the Great Success 
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in the world, and that one must have 
a great deal of it. 

He was in the habit of thinking of 
this son as a multimillionaire, a power 
in the world of finance, and the vision 
pleased him mightily. His ambition 
belonged to himself as well, however, 
else how could he have worked so 
hard. Around that phrase: “I have 
only one life to live,” he had built his 
gray matter. He had now several 
businesses on his hands which took 
up almost his entire time. A maiden 
sister had been installed as his house- 
keeper, and she gave him that sort 
of animal loyalty and constant coun- 
try sympathy which pertained to such 
kinship and the provincial admiration 
for money power. 

With increasing years he found her 
invaluable as a companion. In one 
instance he prevented her possible 
marriage, and she submitted easily to 
his wishes when he explained that the 
man was not quite satisfactory, and 
that there would be many better 
chances. He advised her to find more 
friends of her own sex and age. Some- 
times of a night he took her to the 
theatre. He preferred comic opera 
and broad humor, and laughed good- 
naturedly. Certainly people might 
have taken him for a philanthropist. 
His sister always had the feeling of 
protecting him from other designing 
women. She disliked the idea of his 
marrying again. Since he did not seem 


to care about women, he gave her little. 


reason for uneasiness in the matter. If 
she manufactured it—that was for her 
own entertainment. 

Things kept on apace for fourteen 
more breathless years, with Robert 
Hatter still hastening through his 
pleasures and his meals. Even in what 
he called relaxation haste had become 
a habit with him. He had now accu- 
mulated half a million dollars. His 
son graduated from the university, and 
he put him in a business North in 
which he had invested seventy-five 
thousand dollars. All his life he had 
seen really little of the boy, scarcely 
knew him, indeed. The advice he 
gave him entering business life was 
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firm, forcible and to the point, and he 
seemed to take it to heart. He Sent 
a trusted clerk with him to help him 
conduct the business, but was rather 
proud when in six months his son wrote 
that he no longer needed this man, but 
felt entirely capable of running things 
himself. At his end, Robert Hatter 
was as busy as ever. He had come to 
look upon every hour as an entity rep- 
resenting so much material advantage 
to him. His health, however, was no 
longer what it had once been. 

A year and a half of initiation in 
business, and Robert Hatter, Jr., mar- 
ried. Oddly enough, the woman had 
quietly divorced him before his father 
had a chance to see her. Shortly af- 
ter the business in the North went un- 
expectedly bankrupt, and Robert Hat- 
ter, Jr., came home. He blamed it on 
the woman, bad advice, and inevitable 
conditions, and the father believed 
him. For pleading his own case thus, 
he reflected, and somehow poignantly, 
the saddened aspect of his mother, 
though sadness had little part in his 
general character. Besides, the matter 
was somewhat swept away when Rob- 
ert Hatter suffered a slight apoplectic 
stroke. One arm and shoulder were 
disabled. He kept the boy at home, 
teaching him the handling of his dif- 
ferent interests. In a few months’ 
time he, himself, had resumed as far 
as was possible all of his former ac- 
tivities. Then it became necessary 
for him to go to the far East to estab- 
lish an export trade in a certain com- 
modity and look over some mining 
prospects in China. The trip might re- 
store his health, he thought. 

He stayed away a year, spending the 
last six months of it in the interior. 
Coming back to Shanghai he found his 
mail waiting him, and it foreshadowed 
trouble at home. Accidentally, he en- 
countered Jensen, the trusted clerk, 
whom he had sent North with his son, 
and whom the latter had let go. Un- 
pleasant misgivings impelled him to 
ply this man with questions. The ac- 
count which Jensen gave made it cer- 
tain that it was fast living, gambling, 
dissolute companions and downright 
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refusal to take advice on the part of 
the young manager which had caused 
the bankruptcy. 

Robert Hatter reached home with a 
saddened heart and an angry mind. He 
was met by his chief lieutenant, who 
told him another story. Robert Hat- 
ter, Jr., had been impossible to con- 
trol or advise. He had drawn large 
sums out of the business and thrown it 
to the winds. Five months past he 
had married a girl after an hour’s ac- 
quaintance in a cafe, and in six weeks 
she ran away with another man, taking 
with her several thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewels which young Hatter 
had bought for her. He was given a 
divorce, but there was no chance to 
prosecute. Then an actress with whom 
the young man had evidently been as- 
sociated a long time, and who probably 
regretted the loss of the jewels brought 
a breach of promise suit against him 
for thirty thousand dollars, and won 
it handily by virtue of a honeyed cor- 


respondence she had had the wisdom. 


to preserve. 

These unimaginable proceedings, so 
utterly at variance with the tenets of 
his own life and all that he expected 
in his offspring, Robert Hatter heard 
with feelings hard to describe. His 
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very blood went sick, his lungs seemed 
to forget to breathe. The flood of his 
years came upon him in an instant. 

In a terrible rage, he sent for his 
son. “You have cost me one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars,” he said. 
“You are thirty-two years old. What 
do you mean by this wasteful, libertine 
life ?” 

For the first time they stood un- 
masked and facing each other in their 
elementals. The long, square-set chin 
of the boy had drawn out and down 
with the stubbornness of his elder. 
And he proved that he had inherited 
something else besides. Unconscious 
that he was using the other’s phrase, 
he replied with a flame in the words: 

“T am your only heir, and I have only 
one life to live. I represent the re- 
pression of both my mother and your- 
self.” 

This reply, so hard, so familiar, and 
turned to such a meaning seemed to 
stun Robert Hatter. He sank back in- 
to his chair, his mouth twisted awry, 
regarding his son. At this moment an- 
other stroke came upon him, and with- 
out the power of speech his face re- 
tained that strange expression for the 
few months which elapsed before his 
death. 
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Only a crescent of light in the heavens 

Piercing with gold the deep shadow of night, 
Only a blossom of infinite wonder 

- Born from the love-couch of Spring and sweet Light, 

Only a lark calling clear at the dawning, 

Springing and singing in rapturous flight, 
Only a voice through a mystical silence 

Thrilling the soul to loftier flight; 


Only a message of love and kind friendship 
Wafted through space to an answering heart, 
Only a flash of soul understanding, 
Sudden and clear as the lightning’s dart: 
These are the things that inspire our best soul powers, 
More than e’en poetry, music, or art, 
Yield us new meanings, new life-laws, and strengthen 
Weary-grown lives to a nobler start. 


LENNA B. MELTON. 


Poison-Oaked 


By Alice A. Harrison and Anette Windele 


close the flat,” sighed Laura Mur- 

ray, when her long-legged husband 

suggested a cottage in the country 
for the spring and summer months. 
“But, as you say, it’s weeks since we’ve 
spent a peaceful day together. Really, 
Alan, I see so little of you alone that 
I’m beginning to forget what you’re ac- 
tually like.” 

The Murrays had not been married 
long. In fact, they were at that bliss- 
ful stage when the most attractive 
number in the world is “two,” and the 
addition of even one may constitute a 
mob. Among a great number of friends 
but few realized this state of affairs, 
and an endless procession of callers 
did their best to make this blessed 
state, in Laura’s eyes at any rate, a 
“cussed” one. 

They happened in, informally, for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner—some- 
times for all three. No hour seemed 
too early, none too late for a noisy in- 
vasion of the little flat. A tempting 
supper for two would be happily 
planned and prepared with loving care 
by Mrs. Murray, to be ruthlessly in- 
truded upon at the last minute, and no 
evening, balmy or stormy, was im- 
mune from the uninvited guest. 

One night, in the precious after-din- 
ner hour, Alan and Laura were sitting 
hand in hand gossiping over the fire, 
and lazily blinking into the “hollow 
down by the flare.” 

“Who was the wise man who once 
said that his idea of real bliss was 
‘four feet on the fender?’” she asked, 
smiling at the two big and two little 
shoes perched up to the blaze. 

“T don’t know, Honey, but he surely 
was a wise man, whoever he was,” 
answered Alan. 


|: WOULD be an awful nuisance to 


He had scarcely ceased to speak 
when a loud, determined ring at the 
door bell interrupted. Despairingly, 
the Murrays looked at one another. 

“I’m not going to answer,” said 
Laura. “This is the first night we’ve 
had together all week, and I won't 
have it spoiled.” 

Alan said nothing, but he stiffened‘a 
little as the bell sounded again. 

At the third ring, Laura’s resolution 
melted. “They make me sick, just 
plumb sick,” she muttered, as she 
dragged her lazy length from the low, 
cozy arm chair, and stumbled out into 
the dark hall. 

A minute later Cousin Mona’s voice 
filled the house. “What!” she ex- 
claimed, as she flung into the living 
room. “As I live! Spooning in the 
dark, you Sentimental Sillies! There'll 
be no more of that, not while Cousin 
Mona is here,” and she gaily snapped 
on the lights. 

Alan and Laura blinked in the sud- 
den glare, but offered no protest as 
she prattled on. “Althea and Tom 
said they’d be in after the ‘nick,’ and 
they’re going to bring tamales, and 
we'll all have a party,” she concluded, 
plumping down into Laura’s chair. 

“Fine! Fine!” exclaimed Alan, ab- 
stractedly, as he leaned over to poke 
the fire. His eyes carefully avoided 
Laura’s. Althea and Tom were as 
good as their word, and the last night 
in the week passed like all those be- 
fore it, and, as Laura afterwards com- 
plained to Alan, like most of the nights 
to come probably would pass. Alan 
stroked his wife’s pretty hair. “I 
think, dear, it’s about time we did 
something definite, or our beautiful 
dispositions and our sense of hospital- 
itv will be ruined forever.” 
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That night Alan Murray laid awake. 
His head was filled with troubled 
thoughts. Such a seemingly unim- 
portant thing was disturbing the peace 
of his little, new home, yet it was too 
subtle a thing for his masculine mind 
to cope with. He couldn’t, much as he 
might like to, put a sign over his front 
door bearing the legend: “Keep Out— 
This Means You!” Still nothing short 
of some such drastic measure, he 
feared, would prove effective. 

All at once he had an idea. Why 
not flee before a trouble too insidious 
to wrestle with? A cottage in the 
country for the spring and summer 
months would settle the difficulty in 
the very neatest of fashions, discour- 
age the ever solicitous visitor, and 
bring quiet and contentment to his lit- 
tle wife. 

When the subject was broached to 
Laura, she seemed more or less hope- 
ful. “We'll try it, anyway,” she said, 
“and if it doesn’t work, let’s feed them 
arsenic!” 

In the succeeding days the Murrays 
learned that real estate ads. belong in 
the great and ever increasing com- 
pany of such as is not gold, but glit- 
ters. 

“Ten minutes from the station” they 
found meant a perpendicular climb 
that left them winded on the face of a 
cliff after perhaps a half hour! 
“Every convenience” usually com- 
menced with one faucet in the whole 
house, and the more _ enthusiastic 
phrases they turned from  shudder- 
ingly. 

At the end of one discouraging day, 
they were homeward bound on the in- 
terurban. Alan felt too tired and dis- 
couraged to speak, but Laura, having 
powdered her nose and a small sur- 
rounding area seemed to have drawn 
lasting refreshment from the rite. “Of 
all the appalling holes,” she laughed. 
“How any one could offer them to 
civilized people to live in I can’t imag- 
ine!” With the lights of Sausalito 
blinking ahead of them, Alan cheered 
perceptibly. 

“Never again!” he said. “We'll re- 
treat to our comfy little flat and tack 


a sign on the door: ‘Diphtheria—Keep 
Out of This House.’ ”’ 

Yet in spite of resolutions and dis- 
couragements, they went once more in 
pursuit of a rustic dwelling, and this 
time fortune favored them. They 
found a very duck of a place all ready 
for occupancy. 

For a week they fell over unfamiliar 
furniture and learned the limitations 
of the local emporium. Alan and the 
morning train never seemed to hitch, 
and the home-coming train and the 
dinner hour were constitutionally in- 
compatible, but these were minor dis- 
comforts compared to the great peace 
and quiet that filled their evenings and 
made Laura’s days a_ succession of 
golden hours. 

Their happiness reached a climax 
when Alan came home Saturday noon. 
A whole glorious day and a half, they 
gurgled, with nothing to do but en- 
joy themselves and each other. Laura 
fixed a lunch full of thrilling  sur- 
prises, and like two youngsters let out 
for a holiday, they trailed off to the 
woods to loaf and “play with the 
weather.” 

That night, tired but happy, they 
toiled up the steep road to the cot- 
tage. Mrs. Murray paused with her 
hand on the gate. 

“Some one is here, Alan!” Her 
expression was comical in its dismay. 

Alan took his pipe from his mouth. 
“Who on earth ” he exploded, but 
was not allowed to finish. An excited 
chorus of “Here they are” drowned 
him out, and an avalanche of what 
seemed to be Amazons swooped upon 
them with welcoming roars. They 
were forcibly seized and hustled into 
their erstwhile peaceful house. 

Cousin Mona boomed in Alan’s ear 
“delightful place—lovely spot— 
charming view—so clever of you,” and 
somewhere in the middle distance the 
excited chorus intoned: ““We’re crazy 
about it!” 

There they were, lined up, smiling 
brightly and radiating capability and 
satisfaction, a whole dozen of them at 
that, instead of the homeopathic doses 
to which the Murrays had been vic- 
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tims in the city. To Laura’s horror, 
the fire was burning brightly, pots 
were bubbling on the stove, and the 


table was laid for what appeared to - 


her distracted gaze to be an army. 

At ten o’clock on Monday morning 
Laura Murray, with a grim expression 
on her face, surveyed the wreck of her 
little home. Pillows, mattresses, rugs, 
blankets, cushions—anything that 
could serve as bedding—bestrewed the 
floor. - The table was piled with break- 
fast dishes left from the last meal of 
that awful week-end. Cups and even 
glasses stained with coffee dregs, 
bowls and soup plates with bits of cold 
mush clinging to their sides, a mass of 
orange and banana peels completed 
the picture. Mrs. Murray sat down in 
the midst of the mess and shed a few 
hearty tears, then put on the biggest 
kitchen apron in the house and fell to 
work. 

“If only it were over now,” she said 
ruefully when Alan came home that 
night; “but they all had a glorious 
time, and swore they’d be back with 
the bells on next Friday afternoon.” 

Alan with difficulty swallowed a 
smile. 

“Never mind, Angel Face,” he com- 
forted, “we may be able yet to think 
of some way to lose the whole kit and 
crew of them,” and little knew that in 
that speech lay phophecy. Inspira- 
tion was to sit upon the brow of Laura 
Murray, and to assist her in the ac- 
complishment of the apparently im- 
possible. 

Poison oak as well as inspiration was 
to sit there, however. Alan came 
home on Thursday night to find her 
itchy and miserable, and by the next 
morning one of her pretty blue eyes 
was almost closed. 

When she saw herself in the glass 
she was divided between tears and 
laughter. 

“Great guns!” she cried. “I look 
like a sore-eyed kitten.” And be it 
said to Alan’s everlasting credit that 
he didn’t even smile at her grotesque 
appearance. Being one of those blessed 
beings born immune from the disease, 
he might, not realizing its painfulness, 
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have considered it funny. But he 
didn’t. 

Then as it dawned upon Laura that 
that same evening would see Cousin 
Mona and the horde settling upon them 
for another uproarious week-end, she 
wailed: “You'll simply have to ring 
them up as soon as you reach the city 
and tell them I’m covered with this 
horrid disease and wouldn’t risk their 
getting it for the world.” 

She achieved a hideous smile as it 
struck her that at any rate peace would 
be theirs over the week-end. 

“That would never work, Foolish,” 
laughed Alan. “Cousin Mona is a 
walking compendium of First Aid, and 
Horrible Hints for the Helpless! She 
would be up here on the next train, 
prepared to stay for an indefinite per- 
iod and to nurse you back to life.” 

“TI wish they’d all get it so bad they 
couldn’t see for a week!” she burst 
out, and then at Alan’s look of dis- 
tressed amazement: “Oh, no, I don’t. 
But they @re a nuisance, especially 
now when I look like a toy balloon and 
feel simply awful.” 

And at that moment the inspiration 
glimmered. 

When Alan was a mere speck on the 
hillside she hurried to the woods and 
gathered as many branches of the 
ruddy leaved poison oak as she could 
carry. Guiltily, she darted across the 
road into the house, and then the plot 
began to take shape. 

She thought first of filling all the 
jars and bowls as if for decorative 
purposes. Then rejected this idea, 
knowing they would recognize the leaf. 

She could see Cousin Althea, who 
was a school teacher and an enthusi- 
astic botanist, ordering the whole 
thing out of the house, and at the same 
time giving a dissertation on the value 
of a “little botanical knowledge,” while 
emptying the jars. 

She racked her brain, 
amazed at her own deviltry, 
work. 

She opened every available pillow 
on the beds and couches, and feverish- 
ly stuffed in as many leaves and 
branches as would fit without detec- 


and then 
set to 
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tion. It was hours before her task was 
completed, and she was free to com- 
mence putting her house in order, 
and prepare for her guests. She flew 
about making everything ready, feeling 
like a gorgeous Borgia. 

She was almost eager for the guests 
to arrive. 

When everything was ready she 
waited on the porch. In a calm mo- 
ment her conscience smote her. A 
tiny thought reared its head. ‘What 
if they really should become dread- 
fully sick?” 

“Nonsense; no one ever died of it,” 
she told herself. “Anyway, I’ve got it 
myself!” 

She felt just a little uneasy, and 
wished she hadn’t done it. What 
would Alan think? And right there 
she decided that it would never do to 
tell him. No, let them all die if they 
had to, but Alan must never know. 

“At any rate it’s too late now,” she 
said to herself, as she saw them com- 
ing up the road. Presently suitcases 
like young trunks were thudding on 
the porch, and solicitous cries of “You 
poor thing! Use camphor! Baking 
soda! Try peroxide!” rent the air. 

Laura squirmed. She began to pity 
her victims. They were kind. Oh, 
how could she have done such an aw- 
ful thing! 

A few minutes later they were in- 
vading her kitchen and permeating 
every available inch of space. She 
smiled grimly. 

“Sic him, Tige!” she muttered. 

“What, dear?” queried Alan, peer- 
ing over the evening paper, behind 
which he had taken a brief refuge. 

“Nothing—just talking to myself.” 
Her tone was so blithe that he looked 
Suspiciously at her. She was bearing 
this invasion alarmingly well. 

The evening was chilly, and the 
guests disposed themselves around the 
fireplace to loaf and enjoy the blaze. 
Louise picked up a pine pillow and 
buried her face in it. 

“Isn’t it fragrant?” she said, taking 
a mighty sniff. “I just love ’em!” 
Mrs. Murray started guiltily. The 
pine pillow had been treated liberally. 
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She pushed her chair out of the range 
of the firelight. 

“Face bad, dear?” asked Louise. 

Cousin Mona looked up from he1 
tatting. “Take care of yourself, Laura. 
I remember a case at the settlement 
when a child went stone deaf, and the 
same year a perfectly lovely girl de- 
veloped erysipelas from poison oak.” 

“You’re awfully comforting, Mo,” 
defended Alan, and Laura threw him 
a grateful look. 

Mrs. Murray tumbled out of bed 
early the next morning, hoping to 
salve her uneasy conscience by pre- 
paring a specially tempting breakfast 
for her victims. Some one was mov- 
ing about in the kitchen. Cousin Mona 
in remarkable deshabille was peering 
shortsightedly under the sink. She 
straightened up heavily. 

“That you, Laura? I was looking 
for a pan or basin.” Her voice was 
husky with sleep, and she turned a 
strangely splotched face on Laura. 

The sight of the elder woman, usu- 
ally so taut and trim, bulging in a 
glaring kimona, was disconcerting. “I 
seem to have gotten poison oak,” her 
tone was faintly accusing. “It’s very 
odd. I wasn’t out at all.” 

Laura, red in the face, busied her- 
self with the baking soda, and Mona 
unwontedly subdued, submitted meek- 
ly to her ministrations. 

Having bathed and bandaged and 
consoled her, Mrs. Murray induced her 
to take another little cat-nap before 
breakfast. Then she hastened to pre- 
pare a meal for the rest of the mob. 
She flew about, rattling pans and 
dishes, cutting bread, laying the table 
and trying by much speed and indus- 
try to forget her own wretched share 
in Cousin Mona’s misfortune. 

When finally she came into the din- 
ing room with a plate of crisp, buttery 
toast in one hand and a steaming cof- 
fee pot in the other, she found a mot- 
tled crowd gathered about the break- 
fast table. One look at their speckled 
visages, and one earful of their groans 
and complaints proved too much for 
her overstrained nerves. She sat 
down on the floor in a heap, toast, cof- 
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fee and all, and laughed and sobbed, 
sobbed and laughed until Alan took 
her by the shoulder and led her up- 
stairs. 

“Don’t scold me, Alan,” she pleaded. 
“If you only knew! If you only 
knew!” 

“I know that my little girl is not 
acting like herself one little bit; you 
will simply have to pull yourself to- 
gether while I go down and attend to 
the speckled beauties below.” She 
heard his footsteps flying down the 
stairs, and then she pitched herself on 
the bed in an agony of laughter and 
regret. 

That day from the house of Mur- 
ray there was a quiet but determined 
exodus. Fortunately for Laura’s peace 
of mind her guests had reached the 
conclusion that some one in the neigh- 
borhood was burning the poisonous 
growth, and so explained to their own 
satisfaction, and to her unspeakable 
relief, the strange misfortune that had 
befallen them all. Not one had es- 
caped the blight. 
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After it was all over, after the last 
suitcase had been strapped, the last 
germful kisses exchanged, and an al- 
most solemn quiet pervaded the little 
house, Laura determined to tell Alan. 
The very idea made her feel weak in 
the knees, but she knew that she never 
could be quite happy till she did. 
Maybe he’d never love her again 
when he knew to what depths of vil- 
lainy she had fallen! Maybe he would 
not want to live in the same house 
with a creature capable of so wicked a 
deed! Maybe she had ruined her own 
happiness forever! But whatever the 
consequences she knew she must tell 


‘him. 


Two lovers strolling past the Mur- 
ray cottage that night were rudely 
awakened from their quiet contempla- 
tion of the stars and their own bliss 
by a man’s sudden roar of laughter. It 
came from the porch of the little 
house, and seemed to echo and roll 
over the landscape. 

Laura Murray had confessed to 
Alan. 


CONVERTING THE DESERT 


The desert silent sleeps the decades through, 
Devoid of verdant pastures and of grain. 
For centuries thus dormant it has lain 
Somnambulent, save for the eagle who 
Scans wide the horizon’s unchanging blue. 


Behold! he sees the arid fastness wane 
Before the sturdy plowman in whose train 
Comes streams of water kissed with mountain dew. 


Now waves the golden grain where sagebrush grew, 
Embryo cities new are rooted deep. 

The shriek of steam, the hardrock drill’s tattoo 

That into mountain strongholds swiftly creep, 
Converting ever old to ever new, 

Awake, O silent land from peaceful sleep. 


Louis ROLLER. 


My Prophetic Dreams 


By I. MacDonald 


ERBERT L. Stewart, writing in 
H “The Canadian Magazine,” on 

the subject of “Dreams and 

their Causes,” cites many the- 
ories advanced by prominent scientists 
as an explanation of this curious ir- 
regularity of the mind. One of the 
most prevalent ideas about dreams 
seems to be that they are merely an 
illogical patchwork of such imagery, 
familiar to the waking senses, as may 
recur to the mind during sleep. This 
no doubt is a satisfactory explanation 
of such mental activity as is stimu- 
lated by late suppers, etc., but the fact 
that all dreams do not lend themselves 
to this hypothesis is ignored by many 
expert psychologists. It is, in fact, a 
failing of the scientist to deny that 
which does not fit in with such theories 
as he or his school have advanced; 
virtually he cuts his garment, and with 
an egotistic satisfaction in his own 
handiwork tries to make life itself fit 
the tailor-made suit; those far shoots 
and intricate tendrils which are awk- 
ward to handle he would lop off—if 
we let him. 

Thus, for example, a negative at- 
titude is adopted on the subject of pro- 
phetic dreams. The argument is quite 
a logical one: if the universe is go- 
ing through a process of evolutionary 
development there can be no possible 
way of holding up a mirror to the fu- 
ture, since even to the eye of Infin- 
ite Consciousness the future is yet un- 
formed. We are therefore told that a 
dream is a mere mirage, or the reflec- 
tion of some thought or act that has 
been present in the mind before; that 
in the case of the man who claims to 
have had a distinct vision of the boat 
on which he had booked his passage 
being wrecked, upon which he took 


warning and stayed at home, he is a 
victim of some mental illusion, or an 
uneducated and superstitious person. 
This is the attitude taken up not mere- 
ly by the man of higher learning, but 
by the ordinary person who prides 
himself upon his common sense. 
Sometimes the latter is an orthodox 
churchman, who firmly asserts his be- 
lief in the miraculous, but tell him of 
something bordering on the supernatu- 
ral which has occurred in your life, 
and with a supercilious air of incredul- 
ity he will deny the possibility of any- 
thing outside of his own experience. 
The fact that another man may not 
be on the same psychical plane as him- 
self does not signify. And so through 
a natural fear of ridicule, the sensitive 
and imaginative person who is more 
susceptible to such things, wisely 
keeps his own counsel. 

In drawing attention to those inci- 
dents of my own life which I am about 
to relate, I may say that while a 
dream is commonly supposed to reach 
a man only through the sense of sight 
and fear, it will be my purpose to 
prove that in a dream the mind may 
not only retain the faculty of reason- 
ing with itself, but may be affected 
through the sense of touch, sound and 
even that most illusive of all the 
senses—the olfactory. 

Perhaps all children are imaginative, 
especially when there are hereditary 
tendencies in the development of this 
particular mental quality, and if the 
child lacks the companionship of other 
child life. Going back to my own 
early years which were spent in a 
lonely prairie home with none but my 
parents and an elder brother, and such 
companionship as I might find in the 
animal life about me, I can see_that 
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both these forces were active in mak- 
ing me drift into a dream world all 
my own. There were no schools there 
in those days, and the only form of in- 
struction at all tempting to me was in 
listening to stories of warriors and 
other great people. I loved to picture 
a battle, with the mounted soldiers 
charging across the field as the enemy 
galloped away before them. I was 
particularly fond of horses, but I 
could never see a real live horse that 
looked exactly as I wanted it to. It 
was only in picture books that one 
saw a snow-white animal with arched 
neck, flowing mane jand fiery nostrils; 
so I used to conjure up pictures to 
please myself. Asa result of this, 
such things began to flit through my 
mind in sleep, and I would have an 
occasional dream which portrayed all 
sorts of men and animals and strange 
experiences which I could only with 
difficulty have conceived in my wak- 
ing mind. Then I discovered that by 
an effort of will, before going to sleep 
each night, I could make myself dream 
several nights in succession. 

After a time this faculty of volun- 
tary dreaming left me, and since then 
I have been perhaps less prone to such 
mental disturbances during sleep than 
most people are. I have heard several 
people confess that they had unpleas- 
ant dreams every night of their lives, 
which to me would seem the most dis- 
tressing affliction. When I was about 
seven years old, however, I had a 
dream which made a strong impres- 
sion on me, and which was the first of 
a series of phophetic dreams which 
have occurred to me at intervals all 
through my life. It happened that 
near our house was a well from which 
the water was drawn up not through 
a pump but by an old-fashioned pulley. 
There had been a wooden bucket sus- 
pended in the well, but this had in 
some way been broken, and an iron 
one substituted. It was a favorite 
amusement of mine, if I discovered this 
well open, to pull the rope and run 
the bucket up and down. I did this un- 
known to my father, who had strictly 
forbidden me to go near the well, es- 
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pecially in the winter time, when the 
edge was sheeted with ice. One night 
I had a dream in which I saw myself 
playing about the well as usual, and 
conscious that I was doing wrong, 
when suddenly a huge black snake 
leaped out of the well and twined itself 
about me. I shrieked in terror, and in 
my effort to extricate myself from the 
long, thin tail which had wound round 
my ankles I struck out furiously at it, 
and to my horror saw the head of the 
reptile, which was the exact size and 
shape of the iron bucket, shattered to 
a thousand pieces. My fear of the 
snake now turned to grief for what I 
had done, and in a desire to cover up 
my guilt I took up the pieces and tried 
to stick them together again. Finding 
all my efforts of no avail, I went off in 
fear and trembling to tell my father. 
If I could have hidden the deed I 
would not have gone to him with my 
confession, for I was very much afraid 
of him, but as it was sure to be dis- 
covered anyway, I thought honesty the 
better policy. It was a crisp winter 
morning, and I found my father stand- 
ing talking to a young man, a neigh- 
boring farmer who had driven up in a 
wagon. I looked at the young man, 
wondering what could have brought 
him there at that time of the day; then 
summoning up courage, I told my 
father of what had happened. The lat- 
ter was very angry with me, but the 
visitor interceded on my behalf, and, 
after giving him a grateful smile, I 
turned and ran into the house. 

It is a curious thing that this dream 
did not warn me of that which might 
possibly happen, for the next day, as 
though it were the decree of fate, I 
went to the well, and finding the cover, 
which resembled a loose trap-door, off, 
and the rope lying coiled on the ground 
I started to pull it back and forth, de- 
lighted at the frosty squeak of the pul- 
ley. When my hands had got cold I 
turned to run home, but as I did so my 
foot caught in the rope and I fell. This 
jerked the bucket up suddenly, and 
in striking the edge of the well, it was 
shattered to pieces. Disentangling 
myself from the rope, I looked with 
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consternation at what had happened, 
realizing how angry my father would 
be when he knew of it. The thought 
came into my mind that if there had 
been any way of temporarily putting 
the bucket together again I would have 
done so, but that was impossible, so I 
went off to try and find my father and 
tell him about the accident. Just as I 
had seen it in the dream, I found my 
father talking to young McRae, who 
lived about two miles from us, and 
with the same query in my mind as to 
why the latter should have been there 
at that time of day, I made the confes- 
sion to my father, who was very angry. 
The visitor, seeing how frightened I 
looked, attempted to take my part, tell- 
ing my father I hadn’t meant to do 
wrong, and after giving him a look of 
gratitude, I turned and ran into the 
house. 

The second dream of a_ prophetic 
nature came to me when I was four- 
teen years of age. I was then living 
with relatives in New York City. In 
my dream I seemed to be back at my 
prairie home again. There was a lit- 
tle grassy spot at the west end of the 
house where I used to play a great 
deal as a child. I seemed to be stand- 
ing there looking out across the prai- 
rie to that familiar spot on the hori- 
zon where the sun sank to its couch 
in a ruddy glow. Often I had stood 
thus and watched the clouds rolling up 
into great snowy peaks or figures of 
recumbent giants. But the sky was 
clear as I saw it in my dream, till sud- 
denly there flashed forth a brilliant 
cross, and beside it appeared the fig- 
ure of the Savior, also radiant as the 
sun. Now a marvelous thing happened, 
for I seemed to see some one leave 
the earth—I thought it was my mother 
—and the Savior stretched forth his 
arms to receive her. It was all won- 
derfully real to me, and the conscious- 
ness that I was in the very presence of 
God himself so overcame me with a 
sense of awe that I fell on my knees 
and covered my face. 

The only person to whom I cared 
to tell this dream was my little cousin’s 
nurse, who was an Irish woman and 
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superstitious. She listened to me very 
seriously when I recited my experi- 
ence to her, and told me to make a 
note of it, because it had a meaning. 
Going up to my room, I wrote on a lit- 
tle slip of paper the date of the dream 
and a few words to indicate what I had 
seen in it. This had happened in the 
fall of the year. About Christmas 
time my mother came for me, and I 
went back with her to my home on 
the prairie. After a short illness my 
mother died on the /5th of April, and 
on the day of her death, as I turned 
over the leaves of an old Sunday 
Schoo]. Bible, I discovered the little 
slip of paper dated the 15th of October 
—the day six months previous on 
which I had apparently received an in- 
timation of her death. If any one 
asked for proof of this I could show 
them the record of my dream, writ- 
ten on this tiny slip of paper in a 
school girl’s handwriting, which is still 
preserved in my Bible. 

Equally remarkable was the fact 
that my mother herself had a dream 
which she believed to be a forewarn- 
ing of her own death. She described 
the day on which she died—the heavy 
dark clouds and drifting snow; she also 
saw an open grave with people stand- 
ing round with sad faces, and as they 
listened to the words of the minister 
the sun burst forth and a little bird 
sang in the trees nearby. The day of 
her death corresponded to what she 
had seen, as did also the day of her 
funeral, on which the storm had 
ceased and the warm spring sun come 
out; and though my memory fails me 
as to the singing of the little bird, it 
was highly probable that this, too, 
should have occurred. 

Sometime after my mother died, I 
dreamed that I heard her voice call me 
sharply by name; within a few seconds 
after this it seemed as if a hand 
touched my face. It was a hand that 
was soft and warm, yet seemed to have 
no bone structure to it; the palm 
touched my face first, and then the fin- 
gers were drawn down my cheek and 
snatched away. I woke with a start 
and called out. -I still seemed to hear 
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the voice and feel the impression of a 
hand on my tace—then I remembered 
that my mother was not living. The 
strange thing about this was the fact 
that while one is rarely if ever con- 
scious of a dream passing through the 
mind in a few seconds, I realized that 
both the sound and the touch had been 
instantaneous as the shutter of a cam- 
era would open and close. 

It is worthy of note that when some 
years later I began to read books on 
higher criticism, and the philosophy of 
Haecheil and others, my dreams—par- 
ticularly the one in which I had seen 
Jesus in the personification of God and 
felt the significance of that Divine 
Presence—remained as the last prop 
to my belief in the infallibility of the 
Bible. 

Some few years after the experi- 
ences which I have last related; I was 
living in a country town in Scotland. 
One night I dreamed that just as the 
dusk was falling and the street lamp 
opposite our house had been lit, a mes- 
senger boy came to the door with a 
telegram. I went to the door, and 
standing on the stone steps outside, 
took the telegram from the boy’s hand, 
and as I did so the latter took from 
his pocket a short yellow pencil, and, 
offering it to me, asked if he should 
wait fora reply. I went into the house, 
and as I held the yellow envelope be- 
tween my fingers, there came to me 
suddenly the overpowering conscious- 
ness that it contained some terrible 
news. All at once there flashed upon 
me a bright light from which I vainly 
tried to escape. This light which beat 
upon me cruelly seemed in some illogi- 
cal way to be the same thing as the 
contents of the letter—something of 
which I had a terrible dread. 

The following day as I sat in the 
dim light of the little sitting-room with 
the street lamp directly opposite shin- 
ing in, I saw a messenger boy step up 
to the door. I went outside and took 
the cablegram from him. He asked 
me if I wanted to write a reply, and 
digging into his pocket produced a 
short yellowish brown pencil. The 
pencil had an individuality all its own, 
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such as one might expect in anything 
which a boy had carried about with 
him, and in spite of my anxiety to 
know the contents of the cablegram I 
looked at the pencil for a moment won- 
deringly—then the memory of my 
dream flashed into my mind, and I 
knew that the cablegram contained 
grave news. I opened it and learned 
of my father’s fatal illness. It was to- 
tally unexpected, for I had not known 
that my father, who was then in Amer- 
ica, was in ill health. 

Another remarkable dream was one 
in which I saw some person lying in 
bed wounded. I could see blood stains 
and knew that he was very ill, but 
whether it had been caused by an ac- 
cident or not I could not tell. Some- 
thing seemed to say to me that the 
person—whom I knew was related to 
me, but whom I could not identify— 
had been hurt for his own good, and in 
my sleeping mind I argued the unrea- 
sonableness of this. Why should he 
have submitted to such a thing, and 
what good could it possibly do him? 
It happened that in this little Scottish 
town the postman arrived almost as 
early in the morning as the milkman, 
and I had scarcely wakened from my 
dream when my aunt, opening my bed- 
room door with a bunch of letters in 
her hand, picked out one and handed 
it to me. It was from my uncle in a 
distant part of the country telling me 
that he had not been well for some 
time, and on an examination by the 
doctor he had been ordered to undergo 
an operation of a very serious nature. 

In addition to the incidents above 
related I have had premonitions occa- 
sionally of things of more trivial con- 
sequence, such, for instance, as having 
seen in a dream a huge rock towering 
above me, in the center of which was 
a round hole through which I could 
see the green branches of the trees 
waving. The hole was large enough 
for a man to climb through, and I won- 
dered how it had come there. Some 
little time after this I went with a 
party of friends on a picnic to Niagara 
Glen—a particularly attractive spot 
among the woods along the Niagara 
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River. What was my surprise to see 
two or three large rocks of the exact 
type I had seen in my dream, having 
large round holes worn through them— 
presumably by the action of water in 
past ages. 

Again I dreamed once that a man 
came into the office where I was em- 
ployed and asked me for a_ certain 
book. The curious thing about the 
man was that his voice made a strong 
impression upon me. It was a particu- 
larly soft and pleasant voice, and the 
book which I handed him had a red 
leather binding which was tempting to 
handle. The sequence of this was 
that one day while alone in the office 
in which I was then working a man 
telephoned and asked for information 
as to the financial standing of a certain 
firm who purchased goods from us. 
His voice sounded familiar to me, and 
I suddenly remembered that it was the 
voice I had heard in the dream. Not 
being able to give him the information 
he then asked if we had a copy of 
Dunn’s or Bradstreet’s reports. Re- 
membering that one of the men in the 
office had ordered a copy of Brad- 
street’s the day before, I went to 
search for it, and on finding it, discov- 
ered to my surprise that it was a book 
with a red binding and soft to the 
touch as had been the book I had han- 
died in my dreams. 

One instance in which the strength 
of imagination was shown was a case 
in which I dreamed that some one was 
administering chloroform to me. I 
woke up with a stifled feeling, and so 
certain was I of this that I distinctly 
smelt the chloroform after waking, and 
not until I had proved that the door 
of my room was securely locked could 
I convince myself that it was only a 
dream. 

A curious and interesting fact is that 
one mind sometimes reacts on another 
in sleep. JI have been told by people 
who have slept in the same room that 
they have dreamed the same thing. 
An example of this was an instance in 
which I myself, having sat up late at 
night to write a letter, became  sud- 
denly conscious that I was not alone 
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in the room. The room was well lit 
up, and looking all round I could see 
nothing to account for my strange feel- 
ing of uneasiness. I took up my pen 
again and tried to write, but I could 
not—my fingers trembled with ner- 
vousness. I rose and went upstairs 
to my bedroom. I was still trembling 
and frightened, when, just as I passed 
my brother’s room, I heard him turn 
over with a distressed groan, and in- 
stantly the spell under which I had 
been held vanished. A few days after 
this, while driving with my brother, he 
remarked that he had had a “terrific 
nightmare” recently. I asked him on 
what night it had occurred. He men- 
tioned the night on which I had been 
overcome by a peculiar fear. “The 
strange thing was,” he remarked, “that 
the dream was so real to me I lay 
trembling with fright after I had wak- 
ened, and just as I heard you passing 
my door the spell seemed to be 
broken.” 

Departing from the subject of 
dreams, I might relate something 
which happened while I was spending 
a summer holiday in the little town of 
Portstewart in the north of Ireland. 
My cousin and I had climbed the hill 
behind the town one Sunday morning, 
and entering the little old Presbyter- 
ian church a quarter of an hour before 
service time, had selected a pew well 
in the center of the church, but pretty 
far back. One by one we watched 
the straggling couples come in, and 
by and by a stream of folks. Sudden- 
ly turning to my cousin I said: “Mr. 
McG—— is just coming in.” “How 
do you know?” she asked, looking at 
the crowded doorway; “he is not in 
sight.” “No,” I replied, “but I heard 
his step outside.” “But you couldn’t 
possibly hear his step and distinguish 
it from the others, so how could you— 
why, there he is now!’ she exclaimed. 
And it was he, though how it had been 
possible for me to have “heard his 
step” was a mystery to myself, only to 
be explained perhaps by some sub- 
conscious action of my mind. 

A somewhat amusing experience 
was told to me recently by a friend, 
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who asserted that he had dreamed of 
his partner in business having come 
to him in great anxiety because he 
could not find his wife. Offering his 
assistance, he went with the distressed 
husband to search for her, and finally 
discovered that the missing wife had 
eloped with another man (a mutual 
friend) and gone to Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Turing to his partner he 
said: “This is a thing one might dream 
about, but to think of it really happen- 
ing! It’s hard to believe, isn’t it?” 
“That is so,” the other replied. “Are 
you going to go after her?” “No, in- 
deed,” the husband answered in an 
unconcerned tone. “If she wanted to 
leave, why shouldn’t she?” My friend 
thought this particularly funny, be- 
cause his partner has not been married 
very long and his wife and he are nat- 
urally devoted to each other. 

For several years I have not had a 
dream which appeared to have any 
significance until recently, when I saw 
for the first time in my life a real 
ghost. There is a wide fire place in 
the room in which I sleep, and in a 
dream one night I saw one side of the 
fireplace illuminated, and in the cen- 
ter of this light was revealed a deli- 
cate, filmy veiled figure of a woman 
leaning against one corner of the man- 
telpiece. An interesting thing in con- 
nection with this curious vision was 
that in my dream I distinctly said to 
myself: “This is how ghost stories 
arise. What I am looking at just now 
is nothing but an optical illusion; the 
light cast on the mantel is coming 
through the window from some light 
on the street, and the figure I see is 
probably caused by the curtain. If 
I shut my eyes for a minute it will be 
gone when I open them.” I must have 
used some effort of will to close my 
eyes, for I woke up and was surprised 
to find the room quite dark. Naturally 
the dream, being a very unusual one, 
made me feel that it was one of my 
“prophetic” dreams. Now it happened 
that I had been disappointed in not 
getting any Christmas communications 
from relatives who live in a certain 
Eastern town—I being at the present 
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time on the Pacific Coast. There is 
an old lady in the family, and I sur- 
mised that she was ill. After waiting 


for two or three weeks I received a 


letter from her daughter telling me 
that her mother had been very serious- 
ly ill, but was then recovering. For 
three days, the daughter said, her 
mother’s life had been despaired of. 
The date of my dream would corre- 
spond, I think, with that time. It is 
interesting to note that as I lay awake 
one night I discovered that a passing 
automobile cast a light into my room 
not unlike that which I had seen in 
my dream, but it did not, of course, 
account for the mysterious figure. 
The last instance which I have to 
relate of these inexplicable scenes 
have come before me in sleep, is one 
which does not appear to be a fore- 
cast of any actual event, but is never- 
theless interesting as an illustration of 
how perfectly logical a dream may be 
in its presentation to the mind. What 
I saw was the interior of what ap- 
peared to have been a farm house 
somewhere on the battle front. There 
was a stone partition inside which had 
been destroyed, leaving only a ragged 
portion, and thus throwing two rooms 
into one. There were two entrances— 
one to the front facing the enemy and 
one to the back through which a hay- 
stack and some farm implements were 
visible quite near the house. The 
place was being bombarded, and there 
was the consciousness that at any mo- 
ment it might be blown up. There 
seemed to be several men in uniform 
moving about inside the house, and 
one woman. The latter was a young 
person, slightly built, with a pale face 
and dark hair and eyes. She wore a 
white waist and black skirt, and while 
not untidy, it was evident that she had 
not had time to brush her hair or put 
her waist on carefully. With an at- 
tempt to jest at the seriousness of the 
occasion, she said in words which I 
cannot exactly recall, but the meaning 
of which was: “You bet I wouldn’t 
have been here if I had known we were | 
going to have such a hot time.” Now 
all of a sudden the firing seemed to 
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cease, and everything was very still— 
the attention of the enemy having 
been directed elsewhere. The thought 
came into my mind that no doubt they 
believed the occupants of the house to 
be all dead. A strange thing was that 
I was not distinctly conscious of being 
there bodily, but only mentally. When 
the firing outside had ceased, the men 
seemed to have left the cottage. After 
a brief space, however, a boy rushed 
in through the front door. This door 
swung back on a loose hinge, and a 
man who appeared from somewhere 
inside the house snatched up a gun 
and sprang behind it. There was the 
sound of a scuffle outside, and sud- 
denly three men of the enemy rushed 
in. The man hidden behind the door 
fired on them as they entered, killing 
two of them dead, but only wounding 
the third. He was a thick-set man with 
biack hair and eyes and a black mus- 
tache. A few minutes after this, two 
friendly officers entered, also by the 
front door. They were tall, thin men. 
One of them seemed to be in khaki, 
but the others wore a light grey tweed 
suit and leggins. He had fair hair, a 
light mustache, wore eye-glasses and 
carried a cane. The wounded man on 
the floor looked up at him as he en- 
tered, and an angry altercation took 
place between the man and the officer. 
The latter snapped his fingers at the 
man, strode through the cottage, ap- 
parently ordering every one to leave 
with him, and before passing out 
through the back entrance, turned 
again and spoke contemptuously to 
the man lying on the floor, as though 
accusing him of some mean treach- 
ery, and refusing to help him. 
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In conclusion, let me say that while 
perhaps very few people have had so 
many unaccountable dreams as I have 
had in my life, many people have had 
at least a few. I remember my sur- 
prise when I discovered in conversa- 
tion with a friend whom I believed to 
be, not only a particularly well in- 
formed person, but one with a very 
clear, practical mind, that she had had 
a dream in which she had seen the 
death of a little child who was related 
to her. She said that when the mes- 
sage was delivered to her she was 
not in the least surprised, as even be- 
fore the words were spoken she knew 
what it was, for she had seen the 
mother weeping over the dead child 
the night before. 

What is the explanation of such 
things? It is not my habit of mind to 
be convinced of anything which I am 
not compelled to believe in. If I 
could “explain away” such weird jour- 
neys as I have had through dreamland 
I would gladly do so. But is it possi- 
ble? 

The only good solution which has 
ever presented itself to me is that out- 
side of our human physical existence 
there is a reservoir of consciousness— 
an omniscience to which even the fu- 
ture is invisible. That during sleep 
it may be possible for the mind to de- 
tach itself from the body—such as we 
may suppose to occur in death—and 
that this fragment of consciousness 
which has inhabited the body may 
then merge for a time with that great 
Infinite Consciousness which is also 
the Well of Knowledge, bringing back 
with it such little bits of light on the 
future as it is permitted to retain. 


The Great Wars Effect on Immigration 
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European conflict, there has been 

a tremendous discussion about 

the volume of immigration to this 
country after peace has been restored. 
It is always a rather dangerous policy 
to venture a prophesy on such a con- 
tingency as the possible migration of 
peoples. But there are certain defin- 
ite facts in relation to the immigration 
question that cannot be overlooked. 
Let us consider for a moment some of 
the forces that govern the flow of im- 
migration. 

Briefly, the principal factors that 
govern immigration may be divided 
into two general groups—first, the ex- 
pulsive and second the attractive. The 
expulsive forces are the economic, po- 
litical, social, racial and the spiritual. 
Chiefest among the expulsive forces 
is the economic. Unquestionably this 
is the prime factor that has been driv- 
ing immigrants to this country at the 
rate of about a million a year. Be- 
tween 1908 and the outbreak of the 
war we had an average annual immi- 
gration from Europe alone, of about 
840,000, and had normal conditions 
continued it is probable that the aver- 
age would at least have been main- 
tained. Since the war began, the an- 
nual average has been something over 
180,000. The economic conditions in 
the United States have always been 
superior to those in the countries of 
emigration. The present war will in 
ne way improve the economic condi- 
tions in Europe. Quite the contrary 
will be the case. Taxation will be in- 
creased because of the enormous war 
debts, and this burden will fall on the 
laboring people, some of whom would 
have eventually been immigrants. The 
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laboring man will go where he can 
sell his services at the highest price. 
Labor will not stay in Europe. For 
labor cannot get profitable work unless 
capital is there to supply it, and in 
many European countries capital will 
be very scarce when the war is over. 
In all probability capital will be least 
impaired in the United States, and that 
capital will call loudly for labor. 

It is argued that strict emigration 
laws will be passed to prevent the man 
of all work from leaving his native 
land, because he will be needed in the 
economic reconstruction of his country. 

Laborers undoubtedly will remain in 
France and Belgium to reconstruct in- 
dustry, trade and commerce, but in 
countries like Italy, Russia and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which furnish the bulk 
of immigration, economic reconstruc- 
tion will take place very slowly. Eco- 
nomic development has always been 
far behind the growth of population in 
these countries, and we cannot con- 
ceive of a development in a month or 
two that will change the old conditions 
and make emigration unnecessary. 

Men have always found ways of 
evading restrictions, and they will con- 
tinue to evade any laws that might in- 
terfere with their movements. Ger- 
many is certain to adopt restrictive leg- 
islation toward the Jews if she retains 
Poland. If Poland passes again under 
Russian control, we can count on it that 
Russia will not alter her former treat- 
ment of the Jews. If a policy of tol- 
erance is inaugurated by either of these 
countries Jewish immigration will de- 
cline, and here let me point out the 
significance of the second factor among 
the expulsive forces—the political. 

Government oppression has always 
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been one of the outstanding causes of 
immigration. The desire to escape 
military service has driven thousands 
of immigrants from Germany alone. 
The same is true of Russia; in fact, it 
is true of any country that demands 
compulsory military service of her 
subjects. One has only to enquire 
about him to learn that many of his 
immigration neighbors “ran away” 
from their native lands to escape ser- 
vice in the army. In my own case, it 
was not my neighbor, but my father. 
Taxation, which is a political burden, 
has caused hundreds of thousands to 
flee Europe. The present war will in- 
tensify and increase all these motives 
to emigrate. 

Then there is what we may call the 
social force. Social cast changes when 
a man desires a better lot for his son 
than the lot to which he was born. Po- 
tential immigrants can see _ better 
homes for their sons in America after 
the war than in Europe. 

Racial and religious antagonisms ac- 
count for much of our modern immi- 
gration. Russia contains 172 races by 
her own count, each kept at sword’s 
points as a matter of policy. Austria- 
Hungary is a mixture of heterogenous 
and discordant races. Economic con- 
ditions which will be intensified after 
the war will be made to assume a re- 
ligious cloak, which in turn will en- 
gender riot and rebellion. The horri- 
ble persecutions of the Armenians are 
driving many of them to this country. 
More would come were escape pos- 
sible. Spiritual forces that control im- 
migration manifest themselves when 
men and women sacrifice in order that 
they might have opportunity for 
greater freedom of thought; when men 
and women tear themselves away from 
their beloved associations in the hope 
that in their new home they may find 
religious freedom and a greater oppor- 
tunity of service to their brethren. 

Briefly, now, let us simply enumer- 
ate the attractive forces that govern 
immigration. The attractive force is 
a belief and hope that the new land of- 
fers opportunities to relieve the un- 
comfortableness that is felt at home. 


The call for a new home is made 
through one or more of the following 
agencies: Letters from the immigrant 
in America; the foreign press. sent 
home; the returned immigrant; the 
prepaid ticket; the steamship ticket 
agent and cheap transportation. 

Statistics point out that after most 
of the European wars there has been 
an increased immigration to this coun- 
try. This is true of the Napoleonic 
wars, the Franco-Prussian war, the 
Russian-Japanese war and the Balkan 
war. 

The Franco-Prussian war furnishes 
the best guide in considering the rela- 
tion between war and immigration. At 
the time of the war in 1871 Germany 
was the most important source of our 
immigration. It was not until the early 
eighties that the shift to the southern 
part of Europe took place. The war 
interrupted the movement for a time 
from that country just as the present 
war has checked immigration from 
Italy and Russia, but it was resumed 
immediately. In 1869 the immigra- 
tion from Germany to the United 
States was over 132,000, while in 1871 
—the actual year of the war—it 
dropped to 82,500. In 1872 it rose to 
141,000, and in 1873 it reached about 
150,000. The high water mark in Ger- 
man immigration was not reached until 
1882, when more than 250,000 came. 
The immigration from France was 
3,000 in 1871. In 1874 it rose to 14,- 
800. 

Because of our war with Great Brit- 
ain in 1812 immigration was practi- 
cally at a standstill. But as soon as 
the treaty of peace was signed, there 
was a sudden influx to this country, 
reaching 20,000 in 1817. 

After the Crimean war our immi- 
gration was smaller than before, but 
this decrease was due to conditions in 
the United States rather than in Eu- 
rope. 

Whatever the effect the present war 
may have on immigration we can 
safely say that with the end of the 
war and the restoration of transporta- 
tion facilities there will be an inward 
and outward movement of peoples that 
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may test the capacity of our carriers. 


There is certain to be a reunion of 


friends and relatives either here or in 
Europe. 

Another class which will come in 
large numbers are those whose homes 
have been destroyed and whose fami- 
lies have scattered because of the war. 
These will be compelled to make a new 
start in life, and it is very probable 
that they will make that start in a new 
world. Already in many sections only 
children and old women remain. Hope 
of a better day will be at a low ebb 
for years to come. Thousands of 
these women and children will be as- 
sisted to come by relatives who will 
send money and who will at the same 
time point out the attractiveness of 
the United States. Even before the 
war, from 70 to 80 per cent of those 
coming from Italy, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkan states were 
assisted in this way. The millions of 
widows and orphans left by the war 
will not be wanted at home, because 
they will be a burden during the period 
of reconstruction. 

The war has taken from 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 men from the mills, 
mines, factories and farms. They have 
experienced a new freedom. They 
have been thrown on their own re- 
sources. A spirit of independence has 
taken possession of them, and with it 
has come a feeling of restlessness. The 
humdrum life of the farm or factory 
no longer will appeal to them. A new 
psychology will take hold of Europe. 
Many men will resent their former 
conditions. Thousands will never take 
up their old life again. Thousands 
will be led to migrate by a restless, rov- 
ing, unsettled instinct which will in- 
crease the flow to America. 

Since the war began there has been 
a marked decrease in the total immi- 
gration. In 1914 the immigration from 
all countries was 1,218,480. It dropped 
to 326,700 in 1915. From July, 1915, 
to March, 1916, the total immigration 
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was 206,481. In the month of March, 
1915, the total immigration was 206,- 
481. In the month of March, 1916, it 
was 27,586. It will be impossible to 
say what the proportions of immigra- 
tion will be when the war ceases. Few 
will question the prophesy that there 
will be an increase. Authorities all 
over the country seem pretty much 
agreed upon that point. Thousands 
and thousands of immigrants now in 
this country predict a great increase 
in immigration with the conclusion of 
hostilities. 

The immigration problem is com- 
plex and baffling to an extreme degree 
at present. It is one of the biggest 
and most difficult problems this nation 
has to deal with. The sorry side of the 
whole question is that the government 
is not dealing with it. 

The Federal government has made 
absolutely no preparation to meet and 
solve the problem. She has devised 
no methods of coping with extraordi- 
nary conditions that might arise. The 
tide of immigration is low. Now is 
the time to act. Some of the States 
like California are pointing out a way 
through their Immigration Commis- 
sion. The National Americanization 
Committee has started a new move- 
ment of assimilating the foreigner in 
its dealings with governmental depart- 
ments, schools, courts and churches. 
As early as 1907 the Young Men’s 
Christian Association inaugurated an 
international movement for the wel- 
fare of immigrants to the United States 
and Canada. 

The matter of Americanizing the im- 
migrant should not be left to private 
enterprises alone. The Federal gov- 
ernment should tackle the problem 
now. A domestic program of assimi- 
lation should be developed and put 
in operation. The country needs pre- 
paredness for the immigration prob- 
lem, and the government should real- 
ize that at present this is the real pre- 
paredness that we need. 


The 


Anzac 


By Frank Fox 


HE Anzac striding—or limping 
—down the Strand with chal- 
lenging glance has brought Aus- 
tralasia actually home to the 

Mother Country. The British Conti- 
nent in the South Seas has been, of 
course, represented in London these 
many years, permanently, and at con- 
ferences with politicians, of pressmen, 
and the like, with the timidities and 
discreet reservations of representative 
persons. But here are the Australa- 
sians, the men of the Bush, in London, 
as remarkable, as significant almost 
as the Dacians in the streets of an- 
other Imperial capital two thousand 
years ago. Easily can they be picked 
out from the native population. They 
walk the streets with a slightly ob- 
vious swagger. When they are awed 
a little it is a point of honor not to 
show it. When they are critical a lit- 
tle, it peeps out. Two by two, they 
keep one another in countenance and 
are fairly comfortable. Catch one 
alone and you may see in his eyes a 
hunger for a mate, a need for some 
other Anzac. For all his bravura air, 
the Anzac has no perfect self-confi- 
dence; and he has a child’s shy fear 
of making himself ridiculous by a false 
step. The same fear makes him dif- 
ficult to know. He will often set up 
as a protective barrier against a real 
knowledge of him, a stubborn tacitur- 
nity, or a garrulous flow of what Aus- 
tralasians call “skite” and Londoners 
call “swank.” I am tempted to try 
and explain the Australian Anzac, 
what manner of man he really is, and 
what message he brings, this time of 
war, leaving his splendid New Zea- 
land comrade—also an Anzac—to 
some other pen. 

Hardly barbaroi, strangers, to the 


warring England of to-day, stripping 
for the ring and with rarely a regret- 
ful glance back at discarded beliefs 
that you’ve only to play fair to get 
fair—rushing back to a primitive Eliz- 
abethan Englishness which is quite 
Australian. A little while ago it was 
different. An Australian of seven 
years’ standing in London, I can con- 
fess that I have often felt myself a lit- 
tle of the barbarian in so smooth a 
comity, where people loved moderate- 
ly and hated very moderately; walked 
always by paths; were somewhat 
ashamed of their own merits and 
suavely tolerant of others’ demerits; 
and were nervous of allowing patriot- 
ism to become infected with the sin of 
pride. Indeed, in moments of impa- 
tience, I could sympathize with the 
spirit of those who ostracized Aristi- 
des because they were tired of his 
justice. At other moments I was peni- 
tent of this; and full of filial respect, 
arguing to myself that the British atti- 
tude was, of course, the proper atti- 
tude for an adult nation, and that Aus- 
tralasians were very young, and would 
learn. Now I see the British people 
renewing their lusty and tempestuous 
youth to withstand the Hun; going 
back to old-fashioned beliefs (such as 
that an Englishman’s home is his cas- 
tle and he has the right and the duty 
to fight for it), and drawing nearer to 
their children’s point of view. But the 
Anzac still stands out as the young of 
the British. 

The young of the British, not of the 
English only—though that is the mas- 
ter element of the breed. The Anzac 
is a close mixture of English, Scottish, 
Irish and Welch colonists with practi- 
cally no foreign taint. There is, how- 
ever, a wild strain in the mixture. One 
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of the first great tasks of Australasia 
was to take the merino sheep of Spain 
and make a new sheep of it—a task 
brilliantly carried through. A concur- 
rent task was to take black sheep from 
the British Isles and make good white 
stock out of them. The success in this 
was just as complete. The “rebels” of 
the Mother Country—Scottish crof- 
ters, Irish agrarians, English Chartists 
and poachers, mostly needed only full 
elbow-room to make of them useful 
men. 

Even for Micawbers, a land of lots 
of room was regenerative. Was it 
Charles Lamb’s quip that the early 
population of the British colonies 
should be good “because it was sent 
out by the best judges?” That was a 
truth spoken in jest. The first wild 
strain was of notable value to a new 
nation in the making. It came to Aus- 
tralasia not only from the original set- 
tlers but also from the rushes to the 
goldfields. And—note here the first 
sign that the Anzac people were to 
be dominated by the English spirit 
and were to keep the law even while 
they forgot conventions—there was 
never a Judge Lynch in an Australa- 
sian mining camp. The King’s writ 
and Trial by Jury stood always. 

The Anzac starts thus with good 


blood. To carry a study of the type 


to the next stage, to note how the breed 
has been influenced by environment, 
it is necessary at the outset to negative 
the idea that the Australasian people 
are engaged, to the exclusion of all 
other interests, in the task of subduing 
the wildnesses of their continent. They 
have done, continue to do, their pio- 
neer work well, but have always kept 
some time for the arts and humanities. 
To ignore this fact is, I think, a com- 
mon mistake, even nowadays when 
every European opera house of note 
has heard an Australasian: singer or 
musician, every European salon has 
shown Australasian pictures, and every 
great British publishing house has Aus- 
tralasians on its list of acceptable 
writers. 
“Does anybody in Australia then 
have time to read Greek?” I recall a 
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schoolmaster’s wife in England asking 
me with surprise. 

I answered with another question: 
“Who is the great Greek scholar of the 
day?” 

‘Professor Gilbert Murray.” 

“Well, he is an Australian.” 

It was a specious argument, for one 
swallow does not make a summer. But 
the truth—that Australasia produces 
at a high rate mental as well as physi- 
cal energy—could have been proven 
catagorically. The southern British 
continent has no great leisured culti- 
vated class with inherited wealth to 
make easy the succession of one edu- 
cated generation by another. That one 
fact excepted, it can stand any com- 
parison tor mental and spiritual ac- 
tivity. It is difficult to put such a mat- 
ter to the test of statistics. But any 
publishing house will state that pro 
rata of population, Australasia is the 
greatest buyer of books. That is a 
test of consumption. As regards pro- 
duction, a rough analysis I made once 
of European publishers’ lists and acad- 
emy catalogues, together with the rec- 
ords of concert halls and opera houses, 
indicated that, considering her popu- 
lation, Australasia was doing about five 
times her fair proportion of the Em- 
pire’s mental and artistic work. 

Allow that much of this Australasian 
work is “young’—wanting in matur- 
ity. Its existence must still be given 
value in estimating the national type. 
The Australian is not only a pioneer 
wrestling with the wilderness. He is 
a creature of restless mental energy, 
keenly (perhaps with something of a 
spirit of vanity) eager to keep in the 
current of~world thought, following 
closely not only his own politics but 
also British and international politics; 
a good patron of the arts; a fertile pro- 
ducer and exporter of poetasters, 
minor philosophers, scientists, writers 
and artists. There is nothing that the 
Anzac, nationally, resents more than 
to be regarded as a mere grower of 
wool and wheat, a hewer of wood and 
digzer of minerals. He aspires to 
share in all the things of life, to have 
ranches and cathedrals, books and 
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sheep. Above all, perhaps, he has a 
passion for la haute politique. 

All this was in the blood. The 
“wild strain” was not only of men who 
found in the old country a physical 
environment too narrow. It was partly 
of men who desired a wider mental 
horizon. Some very strange minor ele- 
ments would show out in a detailed 
analysis of early Australasian immi- 
gration—disciples of Fourier, who gave 
up great possessions in England to 
seek an idealistic communism in the 
Antipodes: recluse bookworms who 
thought they could coil closer to their 
volumes in primitive solitudes. But 
one element was strong—the political 
and economic doctrinaire; and the con- 
ditions of the new country encouraged 
the growth of this element particularly, 
so that Australia has won quite a fame 
for political inventions (e. g. the “Aus- 
tralian Ballot” and “the Torrens Land 
Title.”) But the general growth of 
what may be termed a “thinking” class 
was encouraged by the very isolation 
which, it would seem at first thought 
should have an opposite effect. Whilst 
other young countries lost to older and 
greater centers of population their 
young, ambitious men, Australasia’s 
Antipodean position preserved her 
from the full extent of the drain of 
that mental law of gravity which 
makes the big populations attract the 
men who aspire to work with their 
brains more than with their hands. 
Australasia in the Imperial Family 
Council will always be claiming atten- 
tion not only as producer of wheat, 
wool and well-knit men, but also of 
ideas. 

Those ideas of this young nation of 
the British, nurtured in the Australa- 
sian environment, would strike the 
England of two years ago as naively 
reactionary. The Anzac faced by nat- 
ural elements which are inexorably 


stern to folly, to weakness, to inde- 
cision, but which are generously re- 
sponsive to capable and dominating en- 
ergy, has become more resourceful, 
more resolute, more cruel, more impa- 
tient than his British cousin. The men 
who followed the drum of Drake were 
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more akin to the Australasian of to- 
day than, say, such electors of Wands- 
worth as would follow Sir John Simon 
to the polls. I cite two extremes, but 
the middle Englishman, neither Eliza- 
bethan nor Simonian, who made up the 
mass of the people before the war, 
were much apart from the Anzac. The 
latter in his superabounding national 
confidence, his instinctive thought of 
the British as the Chosen people of 
destiny, his intolerance, his contempt 
of incapacity, represents a tendency to 
revert to an older national type. I can 
recall a Balliol man’s comment on an 
outburst of “Australianism” before 
him. The Australian had been rhapso- 
dic about “our Imperial destiny” and 
the like. “How ridiculously but how 
delightfully old-fashioned!” was the 
comment. 

Australian Imperialism, in truth, 
must have had for some years past a 
fussy air to the cooler and calmer 
minds of England; though the good 
sense and good humor of the Mother 
Country rarely allowed this to be seen. 
When New South Wales insisted on 
lending a hand in the little Soudan 
war she was not snubbed. Nor was 
Victoria, pressing at the same time a 
still more unnecessary naval contin- 
gent. In the South African war, Aus- 
tralian eagerness to take a part was 
more than generously recognized, and 
when Australia next insisted on giving 
help also in the suppression of the 
Boxer rising, room was patientily 
found for her naval contingent. About 
which an illustrative story: When the 
Australian gunboat Protector arrived 
in Chinese waters, the British Admiral 
went on board to pay his compliments 
and was not stinting in praise of Aus- 
tralian military and naval prowess. 
Thereupon the Australian band is said 
to have struck up with a tune from 
“The Belle of New York:” 


“Of course, you can never be like us.” 


It is perhaps true; certainly possible, 
for there is a touch of gay impudence 
in the Australian character which an 
ex-Governor confessed to me he loved 
“because it was so young.” 
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Always one comes back to that word 
“young.” It is, I am convinced, the 
key to an understanding of the Anzac 
—youth with its enthusiasms, rash- 
nesses, faults, shynesses; youth, raw, 
if you will, but of good generous breed 
and high intentions; youth to be treat- 
ed, if the best is to be got out of it, 
after the early tradition of the Public 
School. 

Though so much younger in ideas, 
the Anzac as a type is much more adult 
than the British type on the practical 
side of life. He starts work at an ear- 
lier age. He has sterner work to do. 
Resourcefulness was forced on the 
Australian from the first. He had to 
cut clean across all old-world conven- 
tions and to carve out quite a new 
world for himself. It was the deliber- 
ate opinion of the early settlers, found- 
ed on their first experiments with the 
sail and the climate, that the continent 
of Australia would never produce food 
enough for five thousand persons, and 
a small settlement could only be main- 
tained amid inhospitable wastes with 
the aid of regular food ships from Eng- 
land. There was no native grain, no 
native edible fruit nor roots, no native 
animal to provide a good meat. A land 
with no oxen, no corn, no fruit, the 
very trees and grasses of which were 
strange, the rare rivers of which 
seemed mostly to flow inland—this was 
no place for the resourceless man. It 
offered the supreme test of the colon- 
izing spirit. Other great European 
races had touched on Australian shores 
before the British came; and had left 
them quickly. “This land is full of 
devils,” one old map records of Aus- 
tralia; and forlorn, desolate, it must 
have appeared to civilized eyes until 
the Fairy Prince, British Colonization, 
came to wake its sleeping beauties and 
to bring to man’s use its hidden riches. 
The British colonizers were. successful 
because they had not lost (though they 
had partly forgotten) the genius of 
adaptation. All the problems of Aus- 
tralia’s new conditions in time found 
their solutions; and in the search for 
them the Australian colonists devel- 
oped as race characteristics, resource, 
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stubbornness, disregard for conven- 
tion. 

To illustrate Australian resource—I 
remember a little scene at a sheep 
station, “Back of Beyond,” as the Aus- 
tralian phrase has it. To the squatter 
(i. e. proprietor) came up a swagman 
(the Australian bush-worker who, be- 
cause of a nomadic disposition, elects 
to live by tramping from sheep station 
to sheep station, carrying his “swag,” 
seeking work which he keeps until the 
particular task is done and the mood 
seizes to travel again.) 

“Gotter job, boss P” 

“No. Go to the store and draw ra- 
tions.” 

That is the Australian formula to 
pass on. The swagman has an acknow-- 
ledged right to draw a day’s rations to 
carry him on to the next sheep station. 
The man did not wish to take the re- 
fusal. 

“T wanter get going.” 

“Sorry. Full up.” 

“Down at Diddibadgery they said 
you’d have a job for me most likely. 
The boss said he’s written to you.”’ 

“Oh, you are Jack Sindon, then. I 
was keeping a job for you. See, be- 
hind the store there, you'll find two 
wagons. They'll want some fixing; 
and some of the yokes are missing. Fix 
them up and make what yokes you 
want at the blacksmith’s shop. Then 
back of the station house, about five 
miles northeast, there’s 2 paddock with 
a tank; a little herd of cattle run there. 
Six of the bullocks have been broken 
in to team work; pick out likely ones 
and make up two teams of eight.” 

“All right, boss.” 

“When you have the teams ready 
you'll take stores to the out-station. It’s 
about seventeen miles out, almost 
straight east. They will have some 
loading to bring back.” 

The man turned off to get busy. He 
was expected to be wheelwright, sub- 
duer of wild oxen to the yoke, sure 
voyager along trackless plains; and 
he would be, for that is the way of the 
Anzac of the bush. The Anzac of the 
towns is in his way almost as resource- 
ful. He is accustomed to turn his hand 
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to anything, never to sit down under a 
remediable evil, to make himself com- 
fortable under all circumstances. It is 
rare to find an Anzac, even a city man, 
who cannot cook, build a shelter, man- 
age a horse, and find his way about 
without roads. 

Australasian life leads to a certain 
hardness of outlook that must seem 
a little savage to the British citizen. 
Life is prized, of course, but its loss— 
neither of one’s own nor of the other 
fellow’s—is not regarded with any 
superstitious horror. Certainly it is not 
considered the greatest evil. To go out 
with a mate and to come back without 
him and under the slightest suspicion 
of not having taken the full share of 
risk and hardship would be counted 
greater. Living close up to Nature 
(who can be very savage with tortures 
of fire and thirst and flood), the back- 
country Anzac—who sets the national 
type—must learn to be wary and en- 
during and sternly true to the duties of 
mateship. The Bedouin of tradition 
suggests the Anzac in his ideals of 
mateship and of stoicism. The Anzac 
follows the same desert school of chiv- 
alry in his love for his horse and dog, 
and his hospitality to the stranger 
within his gates. He will share his 
last water with the animal he is fond 
of; and in the back-country the lonely 
huts of the boundary riders are left 
open to any chance caller, with a no- 
tice, perhaps, as to where to find the 
food stores, and to “put the treacle 
back where the ants cannot get to it.” 
It is, of course, a point of honor not to 
take except in case of need. 

It is not easy to understand at first 
the back-country code of ethics. An 
English parson who now, back in his 
rectory in one of the fairest counties of 
England, often looks back with a feel- 
ing almost of regret at his year in the 
“Back of Beyond” of Australia, tells 
me that his first impression was that 
the Anzac of the bush was cruel and 
pagan. His last impression was that 
the Anzac was generally as fine a 
Christian as any heaven for human be- 
ings would want. An incident of this 
parson’s “conversation” (he related) 
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was the entry into a far-back town of 
a band of five men carrying another 
on a stretcher. The six were opal 
miners with a little claim far out in 
the desert. One had been very badly 
mauled in an explosion. The others 
stopped their profitable work at once 
and set themselves to carry him in to 
the nearest township with a hospital. 
The distance was forty-five miles. On 
the road some of the party almost per- 
ished of thirst, but the wounded man 
had his drink always, and always the 
bandages on his crushed leg were kept 
moist in the fierce heat of the sun. One 
of the men was asked how they had 
managed to make this sacrifice. 

“It was better to use the water that 
way than hear him moan.” 

The rough modesty was true Anzac; 
and just as true Anzac would it be for 
the same man to “skite” with childish 
vanity over some trifle. 

British in breed, “young British” in 
outlook, resourceful, ruthless a little, 
the Anzac greeted this war with joy 
rather than dismay. When Great Brit- 
ain found that she must take up arms 
against Germany, there was among 
many in the Mother Country a serious 
searching of heart as to whether there 
could not have been some escape from 
that action; and a great body of opin- 
ion averse to the prosecution of the 
war in any way which would show a 
desire to crush Germany. On all sides, 
nearly, there was a resolute effort to 
study as far as possible the viewpoint 
of the enemy and not to err against 
canons of good form and of fair play 
in fighting him. I am convinced that, 
if the German had not proved such an 
unspeakable hog in warfare, to this 
day England would not be whole- 
hearted in enmity to her. In Australia, 
on the other hand, as I have said, the 
war was greeted with joy, and the peo- 
ple rushed with delighted promptness 
to clear the Germans, bag and bag- 
gage, out of Australia and New Zea- 
land, and out of the South Pacific. The 
Anzacs had made up their minds about 
the German long before the war; and 
in any case he was now the Empire’s 
enemy. There was no nice reasoning 
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on fine points of ethics. Neither too 
proud to fight nor too scrupulous 
to take full advantage of his fair op- 
portunity, the Australian had his share 
of the German “down and out” within 
a very few weeks, and was pouring 
‘out to Europe a stream of eager young 
fighters to take a hand there. Neither 
the trade nor the contracts of the Ger- 
mans had any more respect than their 
colonies and their ships. No rules were 
broken. The fighting was clean. But 
it was ruthless. 

If the Anzac is to have any part in 


the peace deliberations—the Canadian, 
the South African and the Anzac will 
all expect to have a part—he may take 
up a simply dutiful attitude: the child 
has moods of that wind. But he is 
more likely to come out in all his hon- 
est intolerance and young candor; and 
what weight his voice will have will be 
raised against any soft dealing with the 
German, because his life has taught 
him that in fighting dangerous enemies 
the stern course is the best. It would 
break his heart almost if the German 
were allowed back to the Pacific. 


America! 


First and Forever! 


Hymn to be Sung by Naturalized Citizens of the United States 


By Kinaham Cornwallis 


America! we bow to Thee alone! 

Though subjects once of Lands across the sea, 
No more we yield to alien State or throne! 
We owe allegiance only unto Thee! 


America! we glorify thy name! 

And proud are we Americans to be, 
Rejoicing in thy grandeur and thy fame!— 
Mighty, Magnificent, Progressive, Free! 


Hail! to thy lustrous galaxy of States! 

The many that are radiant in one— 

To share whose harvests old world Commerce waits, 
While tireless Progress leads them swiftly on. 


Hosannas for these great United States! 
United less by laws—and wire and rail— 
Than warm and loyal hearts and buried hates. 
Grand units of our Great Republic, hail! 


Hail! to Columbia’s realm, where Plenty reigns, 
And Nature wooes, with bounty in her hands— 
Across the fertile prairies and the plains— 

An endless sea-borne throng from other Lands! 
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AMERICA! FIRST AND FOREVER! 


Hail! Splendid Daughters of our Chosen Land! 
Whose grace and beauty bear away the palm 

From rival beauty on each foreign strand, 

Whose presence kindles love; whose smile is balm! 


Hail! to the bright star-spangled flag we love— 
That typifies our lasting Union! 

Its stars are like the shining stars above, 
But—mark !—how close is their Communion! 


That Flag reflects our glory and our might, 
With all our vast achievement and renown, 
And as it flies—what more inspiring sight? 

We see, in stars and stripes, Columbia’s crown! 


Hail! the Red, White and Blue, so near sublime! 
Forever may that symbol wave on high, 
And—Freedom’s emblem!—range from clime to clime! 
With patriotic pride we see it fly! 


Prepared for war, yet let us shun its curse— 

If peace, with honor, we can well maintain— 

For war is woe, destruction, death and worse, 
On all things civilized a blight and stain. 


May Fortune ever smile on this fair Land! 

For which, of yore, the Patriot Fathers fought! 
Forever may the States United stand! 

To cap what they—by Revolution—wrought! 


Hail! to the great and wondrous deeds undone— 
The Future’s greater glory to be gained! 
Our grandest work has only now begun! 
Our destiny—behold!—is God ordained! 


Here we have pledged our oath, our fortunes cast— 
And where the treasure is the heart is too. 

Yet to our native land Love holds us fast. 

So to the old love and the new we're true! 


“America! First, Last and All the Time!” 
This undivided loyalty we feel! 

And with the native born, as one, we chime! 
While, hand in hand, we seek Columbia’s weal! 


Columbia! Thou with matchless glory bright! 
Invincible alike on land and sea! 

Great in thy splendo1, majesty and might!— 
Our love and homage ever are for Thee! 
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Getting Cultured in Philadelphia 


By Richard Bret Harte 


‘it 


CHAPTER III 


was many years ago, when one 

cold, January morning I delight- 

ed. my parents by generously ar- 
riving into the world. But it was only 
a few days after this family exuber- 
ance, and just as I was beginning to ap- 
preciate the fact that I was an Ameri- 
can, when we crossed over to Europe, 
where I was destined to pass the early 
part of my life. 

Thus my native city was an utter 
stranger to me. It seemed almost un- 
canny to be returning to my birthplace 
alone, knowing neither a soul nor even 
the “‘house where I was born.” I might 
just as well have been born in the air. 

The first thing that impressed, or de- 
pressed me most, during my entire 
sojourn in Philadelphia, was the pen- 
sive seriousness of the people. They 
seemed to be either going or coming 
from a funeral, contemplating holy or- 
ders, or pondering over their future in 
the world beyond. 

Their expression suggested a kind 
of Dickens revival, with a noticeable 
seasoning of O. Henry. Perhaps it 
was merely a Quaker idiosyncracy, yet 


‘[o last time I saw Philadelphia 


this seemed so incongruous because 
Philadelphia positively palpitates with 
all the gaiety, glitter and high-life of 
a typical modern American metropolis. 

But this is strange, because is not the 
very name of Philadelphia symbolical 
of taste, culture and antiquity ? 

Antiquity! There you have the key 
to the whole enigma. 

Philadelphia revels in antiquity, the 
people are afflicted with it, it is con- 
tagious. For instance, every other 
house in Philadelphia—and in the en- 
tire State of Pennsylvania, for that 
matter—has been “slept in” by Wash- 
ington. Be it a one-roomed shack, and 
outhouse or inn, if Washington has 
slept there its fame will be handed 
down to posterity. The room he in- 
habited will be preserved in precisely 
the same condition as he left it in. 
The bed clothes rolled aside, the water 
in the wash-basin containing the iden- 
tical atoms of Pennsylvanian soil that 
once tarnished his noble physiognomy, 
and the soap beaming from the soap- 
dish with a pride that seems to ex- 
claim, “Behold me! I washed George 
Washington!” 
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“If Washington has slept there its fame will be handed down to pesterity.” 


Even the most casual topic of con- 
versation is not the weather, but Wash- 
ington, Penn or Benjamin Franklin. 
Washington is the idol; in fact, his 
name has actually become an every- 
day expression in the emphatic utter- 
ance of “By George!” One hears more 
By-Georges in Philadelphia than in 
any other part of the globe. To say 
the least about it, it is an expression 
with a pedigree and certainly vastly 
superior to the popular, asinine out- 


burst of “Land sakes,” which has about 
as much significance and euphony as 
the “ventre blue” (“Blue stomach”) 
of the French. 

Ancestry is another characteristic 
ot the antique-adoring Philadelphian. 
Ninety-five per cent of Philadelphian 
ancestors are directly related to Wash- 
ington; in consequence of which their 
descendants are hopelessly submerged 
in an impenetrable forest of family 
trees.’ The colonial aristocrat carries 
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his ancestry on his visiting card, which 
frequently reads like a Dutch patent 
medicine or an English rural address. 

But this exuberance of antiquity is 
not confined merely to the colonial 
period. In some of the hotels, restau- 
rants and even stores one finds fantas- 
tic combinations of “imported” an- 
tiquity, Elizabethan, Louis Quinze, 
and some dating as far back as the 
. Normans. Restaurants and Rathskel- 
lers invariably adopt the “medieval 
atmosphere,” hence it is nothing ex- 
ceptional in Philadelphia to find one’s 
self enjoying such delicacies as “Mary 
Queen of Scotts oats,” “Chicken a la 
Sans cullottes” or “William of Orange 
marmalade.” 

One of these restaurants, which I 
used to visit, situated on a prominent 
corner in Chestnut street, was famous 
for its “atmosphere.” It was medieval 
in every possible detail from the cash 
register to the cook. Even the dust on 
the window-sills might have been im- 
ported from the Tower of London, 
and you could possibly hire a suit of 
English armour if you wished to dine 
in real fourteenth century style, which 
might be termed “dining a la Knight.” 
To quote my first impressions of this 
“atmospheric cafe” (which were pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Record) : 
“We ate from old English pewter, with 
Edward the Confessor silver, and 
drank “mead-cocktails” from Renais- 
sance goblets, while the minstrals 
shook with many “merrie melodies” 
from ‘Ragtime Louis Quinze.’ The 
banquet room was divided into small 
compartments called inns, the same 
adorned with lanterns and appetizing 
wisdoms from Falstaff, etc. There 
were English, Dutch, Flemish and 
German inns, with their respective 
‘buxom wenches,’ who chatted mirth- 
fully with insurance cavaliers and 
other fine gentlemen of business ‘lar- 
gesse.’” ... “But what tickled me 
most was an old Canterbury cut of 
the medieval ‘September Morn,’ en- 
titled ‘Ye Ladye Godiving.’ ” 

Shopping in Philadelphia is another 
sensation. It is indulged in with all 
the dignity, ceremony and display of 
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“Dining ala Knight’ 


an ancient, cultivated people, giving 
one the impression that Philadelphia 
might at one time have been inhabited 
by the Phoenicians or some other ob- 
solete race of artistic merchants. Such 
was one of the many impressions I 
gathered on my first visit to the Wan- 
amaker store. 

In the first place, I did not feel that 
I was in a department store at all. 
The long tiled aisles and the show- 
cases decorated with large oriental 
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GEORGE -NOCKERDICK ER WASHING TORS 


—“reads like a Dutch patent medicine or an 
English rural address” — 


vases; the vast court with its towering pillars, its 
rows of balconies, its winding foyers and the 
great, massive organ, the whole had an Alma Ta- 
dema atmosphere about it that suggested a Tem- 
ple of Merchandise dedicated to Mars or Mam- 
mon, or possibly some famous mythological an- 
cestor of George Washington. 

I had bought a pair of sky-blue socks—of the 
fetchingly-transparent kind—and was rtlessly 
admiring the saleslady’s fingernails as she scrib- 
bled off the bill, when suddenly, like an explo- 
sion of conflicting harmonies, a powerful organ 
burst into a thundering furore of Wagnerian 
opera. It is certainly nice to shop with opera, but 
as I had never before experienced such an unique 
pleasure, I was naturally confused. For a mo- 
ment I felt as if I were in a cathedral; I should 
have knelt down or removed my hat. But, of 
course, that is pure absurdity, because people do 
not usually buy socks in a cathedral, unless they 
have been worn by some saint or blessed by a 
priest. 

But “music hath its charms.’ 
impressed me so much that I bought 
another six pair of socks; in fact, 
whenever I heard Wagner again I 
would just buy them by the score, un- 
til my wardrobe consisted of little else 
but socks. 

I learned that other shoppers were 
just as susceptible. Whenever tthe 
organ played those family-cuddling 
melodies of the “Home Sweet Home” 


The organ recital 


chiefs. 


sured a successful sale of handker- 


This “Musical Shopping” 
tainly educational, and should be more 
extensively advertised, thus: 


OPERATIC SALE TO-DAY 
Assorted Soaps with Chopin and 


is cer- 


Pucini. 
2 for 5 cents. 


calibre, the hardware department was 
crowded with home-loving shoppers 
indulging in saucepans, kettles, tea- 
_ pots and the like of which all “homey” 
things are made in. “Madame Butter- 
fly” favored the millinery department, 
and “Hearts and Flowers” always as- 


The most interesting spot of genu- 
ine historical interest in Philadelphia 
is Independence Hall. Unlike so 
many European historical landmarks 
it is not moss-covered and decayed or 
crumbling into ruin. It stands to-day 
just as it stood years ago, bright and 
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fresh with all the picturesque dainti- 
ness of the old colonial days. 

The little museum on the ground 
floor contains many objects of colonial 
interest—including the attendant. I 
do not know why it is, but museum 
attendants invariably remind me of 
cobwebs and reincarnation. Cobwebs 
—because they are often very old and 
gray, and reincarnation, because they 
seem to have lived and died with the 
very antiques over which they have 
charge. 

Having spent a few moments in pa- 


phere of days gone by. 
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triotic adoration before the dear old 
Liberty Bell, I passed upstairs into 
the banquet room. Here, with its 
rows of colonial pictures and _ por- 
traits, its pretty, white window case- 
ments, and its dark, polished floor, 
one feels at once the romantic atmos- 
It takes no 
effort of imagination to see the hall 
bright with lighted candelabra, and 
to hear the Virginia Reel, gay with 
the twirl and twitter of crinolined 
belles and the laughter of elegant 
beaux. 


THE SUNFLOWER ROAD 


There’s a land of opal mountains, singing creeks and springing 


fountains, 


A land of magic distances, in hazy, lazy light, 
Where the pastel green and yellows, amber browns and purple 


shadows, 


Make a glory of the daytime; and it’s dusty blue at night. 


When the summer sun is burning, there a friendly road is 


turning, 


Twisting, bending, rising, falling; just a trail among the hills; 
But ’tis bordered by the graces of a million golden faces, 
And the laughter of the sunflowers frees the heart of all its ills. 


Now the winter snows are driven through the land; the trail is 


hidden. 


Desolate, the white hills glitter under skies of turquoise blue. 
But ’twill soon be summer weather, and again we’ll ride to- 


gether 


On that friendly, glowing, happy road, just wide enough for two. 


E.uiott C. LINCOLN. 
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Coyote O The Rio Grande 


By William De Ryee 


Author of “No Questions Asked,” “His Dream Girl,” Etc. 


William De Ryee 


LATE supper was going on in 
A the bunk house of the Crescent 
O Ranch when Dennis McAll 
swung off his horse and planted 
his huge form in the doorway. 
“Jerry,” he called, “where’s Coy- 
ote 
“I don’t know, Mister Dennie, ‘less 
she be a-hunting Imp. Now I do be- 
lieves I heerd her saying somethin’ 


about him getting out o’ the trap. Thet 
cussed hoss——” 

“Git yer grub-wagon packed to- 
night, Jerry, and have breakfast ready 
at four. Beany, yuh ride the east and 
west pasture fence. Gotch, yuh the 
north and south. Spike, yuh and Dom- 
ino catch up the mules and take the 
hacks to Laredo for the 10:30 from 
San Tone. And don’t forgit yer car- 
bines. I heerd Valtran cut up the 
devil in Cactus last night. Better take 
yer arsenals. Yuh’ve gotta protect a 
gang o’ Bostonians—friends and rela- 
tions o’ the Captain’s—that’s going to 
hang out here fer a month or more. 
The rest of yuh fellers git yer strings 
ready fer the round-up. We'll start 
moving at four-fifteen fer Maguey 
Hill. I'll expect yuh fence-riders and 
hack-drivers in camp to-morrow night. 
Mind, no monkey-business. Them’s 
the orders fer manana.” 

There was a jingle of spurs, a swish 
of chaps, and Dennie McAll disap- 
peared into the night. 

Jerry, the bunkhouse cook, left off 
tending his corn bread to show him- 
self in the kitchen door. He eyed the 
double row of “punchers” belliger- 
ently. 

“‘Them’s the orders,” he echoed, “but 
I adds one more, and it’s this ‘un: 
Spike Gallagher, if yuh don’t go by 
Buck Weatherby’s barber shop and git 
thet razor o’ mine, I pits pizen in yer 
coffee when yer ain’t———” 

A roar of laughter went up from the 
diners, drowning out Jerry’s vehement 
speech. The cook’s bald head, rotund- 
ness and fiery temper were ever 
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sources of great amusement to the 
cowboys of the Crescent O. No sooner 
had the speaker turned his back on 
his tormentors than the man called 
“Spike” seized a hot biscuit, and yell- 
ing, “I’m on, Dance Hall!” sent it 
spinning across the room. The mis- 
sile landed squarely in the back of 
Jerry’s hairléss head, where it paused 
the fraction of a second as though un- 
decided whether to stick there or not. 
No one could have truthfully sworn 
that it fell to the floor, for the good 
reason that not one remained in his 
seat long enough to see. Simultane- 
ously with the biscuit’s “smack,” the 
bunk-house eating room was a scene 
of confusion. Like a flash, Jerry 
sprang to a bag of stale potatoes. 
Chairs clattered to the floor and men 
scrambled for their Stetsons. 

“Take them spuds!” shrieked the 
enraged Jerry. 

And more than one cowboy’s laugh 
was cut short before he reached the 
outer air. 

While this was going on in the 
puncher’s quarters, Dennis McAll sat 
on the porch of his small, three-room 
house, his shoulders stooped, his hat 
pulled down low over his eyes. In 
his right hand he held an old corn-cob 
pipe, upon which he drew at inter- 
vals. Near by stood his horse, still 
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saddled, the bridle-reins dragging up- 
on the ground. The foreman was wait- 
ing—and listening. Once he glanced 
up to where the lights of the “Capi- 
tol,” as the boys called the big house, 
gleamed on the crown of the hill. But 
his gaze fell again, and he sighed 
wearily. As range-boss of the largest 
ranch in Webb County, Dennis McAll 
was known and liked by every cattle- 
man on the border. His popularity 
was due to an in-born talent to boss 
cow-punchers. Lack of education, a 
too generous nature and an inherent 
indifference to his material advance- 
ment had hindered his rising beyond 
a salaried man. But he loved the 
work. He had the friendship and con- 
fidence of his employer, Richard Carl- 
ton, and he was admired and obeyed 
by every man on the Crescent O 
Ranch. 

Suddenly the foreman straightened 
up, listening. Out of the darkness 
there had come to him a faint but 
familiar sound. It was a plaintive, 
childish voice, singing far down in the 
valley. Distinctly now the words 
floated up to him: 


“A curse to all gold and all silver, too, 
And to all purty gals who won’t prove 
true.” 


McAIll rose and shook the ashes 


The author on his favorite mustang-pony (“Imp”) on Rattle-snake Trail.” 
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COYOTE O’ THE RIO GRANDE 


from his pipe. “Just like her mammy,” 

he muttered as he led his horse out to 

the corral. 

“Listen! Thar’s Coyote!” 

The speaker was “Beany,” a young 
cow-puncher who had acquired his 
nickname because of his extraordinary 
fondness and capacity for Mexican 
beans. He was sitting cross-legged 
before the bunk-house, a little apart 
from a score or more of his fellows, 
some of whom, like himself, reposed 
with their legs crossed under them, 
others squatted on their heels, while 
still others lounged indolently against 
the wall of the house. Conversation 
instantly ceased among the cowboys, 
cigarettes were taken from lips to be 
held in tough, sun-burned hands, and 
in the ensuing silence, not far down 
the trail, a clear, sweet voice rang out 
over the hill: 


“And Ill go away to some distant land 
And thar I'll join some cowboy band. 


“T’ll stay on trail till the day I die, 
And I'll cut my way whar the bullets 
fly.” 


Silence reigned for a moment; then, 
amid a clatter of hoofs, and a cloud of 
dust, Coyote thundered up the trail. As 
she passed the bunk-house, she waved 
ner broad brimmed hat. and yelled: 
“Helloa, boys!” 

“Evenin’!” 

“Hey thar!” 

“Ho thar!” 

““Whoop-ee!”’ 

“Howdy!” 

“Yip-ah!” 

“A, que Coyote!” 

“Wah-hoo!” 

These and other greetings burst in 
chorus from the lounging cow-punch- 
ers. 

“T calls thet ramp good singing,” 
challenged the youth who had first 
heard Coyote’s distant voice. 

“So does I, Beany. I calls hit ramp 
good singing,” agreed Gotch Lumsey, 
a young fellow with red hair and a 
crossed left eye. “And Gotch Lum- 


sey’s heerd singing, fellers,” he added 
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impressively. “Did any o’ yuh ever 
heer Nordickie ?” 

“TI guess not,” drawled Spike Galla- 
ger. “‘Who’s he?” 

“’Tain’t no he, and Gotch eyed 
Spike with withering contempt; “it’s a 
female woman what I heerd in San 
Tone last fall. Cost me a hull plunk 
in the pee-roost, but everybody said 
as how she were the best afloat, so I 
coughed up. Well, let me tell yuh, 
she was a warblin’ gal from away back 
—but shucks! why, I hopes to drop 
plum dead this minit if Coyote’s sing- 
ing ain’t soop-peer-reeor—far soop- 
peer-ree-or!—Gimme a light.” 

Gotch got his “light” from Spike’s 
cigarette, and puffed vigorously for a 
considerable space. There are mo- 
ments when silence is more weighty 
than speech. Presently he resumed: 

“And I'll swallow a cob if Coyote 
ain’t got the biggest heart of any gal 
yuh ever knowed.” 

“Yep!” chimed in Spike. “Fer once 
yuh told the truth, Gotch.” 

“IT knowed it,” averred Gotch. 
“Whimpering snakes! I knowed Coy- 
ote when I warn’t no higher’n a goat. 
Why, five years ago, afore lots of yuh 
fellers had drifted this a-way, a bald- 
face fool of a yearling got cut up purty 
bad. It was winter and ramp cold, 
too. The Captain wanted to git shed 
o’ the critter and told me to shoot it. 
I was going for my gun when I heers 
Coyote a-calling me. 

“‘*Gotch,’ she says, a-running after 
me, ‘yuh ain’t really gonna shoot thet 
yearlin’, be yuh?’ 

“*Why not?’ says I. “Them’s the 
Captain’s orders, and he—I means the 
yearlin’—ain’t wurth a dead skunk.’ 

“ *He be wuth more’n a dead skunk,’ 
she says. ‘Now, Gotch, yuh and Pinto 
hitch up the mules and go git thet year- 
lin’ and put him in the lil’ corral here, 
‘cause I be a-gonna cure thet poor lil’ 
cuss,” 

“Wall, fellers, I allurs does what 
Coyote wants me to. And despite the 
fact thet thet yearlin’s neck was cut 
nigh plum into, I’m a grinnin’ tom-cat 
if Coyote didn’t cure the critter in two 
months—yes sir-ree!” 
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Again the dead quiet was a compli- 
ment to Gotch. But for once he failed 
to appreciate his triumph. He fum- 
bled for his cigarette papers. 

“Them was great days,” he muttered 
reminiscently. “Coyote was a regular 
lil’ devi) them days. She be a-gittin’ 
tamer now, and purtier.” 

“Coyote be a ramp purty gal,” ob- 
served Spike, sententiously. 

“Thet black hair o’ her’n be ramp 
long and glossy,” ventured Domino, 
who was by nature painfully reserved. 

“And them big blue eyes!” chimed 
in Beany; “they shore be makin’ a fel- 
ler uncomf’table.” 

“Coyote ees flirt—no good!” came 
from Pinto, a tall, handsome Mexican, 
who was ever at enmity with public 
opinion in general and Gotch in par- 
ticular. 

Beany caught his breath. Spike’s 
dark eyes flashed menacingly. Two 
or three cowboys shifted their posi- 
tions. 

Pinto, conscious of what he had 
done, smiled contemptuously under 
cover of his wide hat-brim. The Mexi- 
can had gained some reputation with 
a “hair trigger” gun. He had it on 
now. Secretly, he had long loved 
Coyote. He hated Gotch for his “gift 
of gab,” but mainly for the evident 
good-fellowship between the cow- 
puncher and Coyote. Pinto’s advances 
had been spurned until, perceiving the 
hopelessness of his case, he had begun 
to itch for revenge upon them both. 
He believed Gotch to be a_ coward. 
But that the Mexican’s hand was mov- 
ing slowly toward his hip showed to 
what extent he realized his own limi- 
tations. The continued quiet embold- 
ened him. He spoke again: 

“Coyote she kees me long ’go—love 
me much. But now she ees——” 

“Shut up!” 

The order came from Gotch and his 
cocked pistol was leveled at Pinto. 


II. 


“If yuh move thet hand another 
inch I'll kill yuh. Up with ’em! High! 
Now, keep ’em thar!” 

Gotch arose and walked slowly to- 
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ward the Mexican, whom he still cov- 
ered. His left hand drew Pinto’s Colt 
from its holster, and turned the muz- 
zle on its owner. When the cowboy 
spoke, as before, his voice was low, 
cool, but hard—hard as steel. 

“Now mem’rize this, Pinto: The tonk 
don’t live what can insult Coyote afore 
me, if I’ve got breath and strength 
enough to kill him. Better praise yer 
saints I didn’t let daylight through yer 
greasy hide; but if I ever catch yuh on 
the Crescent O agin’, I'll kill yuh 
deader’n hell, so help me Jacob! Now 
hit the trail.” 

* * ok 

Back of the foreman’s house, in the 
corral, Coyote pushed a box of corn- 
chops toward Imp. 

“Thar, now, yuh lil’ rascal, and don’t 
yuh turn hit over just ’cause I ain’t got 
no mirral ’cep’in’ this ’un and it’s full 
of patallos fer daddy.” 

And giving the mustang a final lov- 
ing pat, she turned to her luggage: a 
baby carbine, a mirral half full of pa- 
tallos (wild strawberries) and a jack- 
rabbit she had shot that afternoon. 
Coyote shouldered the gun and the pa- 
tallos, picked up the rabbit, and made 
for the house. She was small, slim 
and straight as an Indian. Her hair, 
black and straight, hung loose, blow- 
ing in the wind. She walked with the 
elastic, swinging stride of the experi- 
enced bushwhacker. Her high crown- 
ed, broad brimmed Stetson hat made 
her small, oval face seem even baby- 
ish, and in fact had the effect of mak- 
ing her appear ludicrous in the eyes 
of a stranger. 

At the kitchen door, Coyote dropped 
everything to spring into the arms of 
Dennis McAll. After she had given 
him the French kiss he had taught her 
almost before she could talk, he asked, 
“Who loves her daddy ?” 

The girl strained back in her father’s 
embrace to look into his eyes. The 
light from the kitchen showed them 
tired, but smiling. 

“Love yuhP” she whispered. “Why, 
I be a-lovin’ yuh better’n—better’n the 
hull world!” She kissed him again 
and, wriggling from his arms, snatched 
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up the rabbit and patallos. “See what 
I got fer yuh? We're gonna put on 
some dog to-night. Bring my gun in, 
please, daddy.” 

Coyote passed into the house and 
Dennis McAll followed with the gun— 
a small forty-four-forty carbine that 
had been his present to her on her fif- 
teenth birthday, exactly a year ago. He 
smiled as he thought of the gift he had 
for her to-night. 

“T knows yuh be tired, daddy.” And 
Coyote dragged a rawhide-bottom 
chair nearer the door. “Yuh just sit 
yourself down here, and hit won’t be 
no time afore I'll have the grub ready.” 

“T’ll be a-cleaning’ yer gun,” said 
the foreman. 

“And I'll be a-cleanin’ the rabbit,” 
laughed Coyote. 

A half hour later, McAll and his 
daughter sat down to eat. Their sup- 
per consisted of sausage meat, biscuits, 
milk and a bowl of patallos and sugar. 

The two bowed their heads and the 
foreman said grace in his deep, strong 
voice: 

“Dear Lord, we offer up thanks to 
yuh fer this grub. We asks yuh to 
bless us, and show us the right trails 
from the wrong ’uns. Amen.” 

After the prayer, the foreman turned 
his tin plate and glanced furtively at 
Coyote. 

She looked up at him frankly. 
“Wall, daddy,” she began. “I seen 
two big bucks and—” She stopped 
her eyes upon a small, neat package 
before her. 

Suddenly she was out of her chair 
with a bound, and into her father’s lap, 
her slender arms about his sturdy neck, 
her lips to his. Another instant and 
she was back in her place again. 

“Hit’s my birthday present!” she 
cried. “I were a-forgettin’ hit. Oh, 
daddy, yuh be the dearest old pap a 
gal ever had!” 

Hurriedly she unwrapped the pack- 
age, disclosing to view a small, gilt- 
edged, leather-bound bible. 

“Oh, hit’s a lil’ Bible! Ain’t hit 
ourty !” 

Dennis McAll’s big right hand closed 
over one of Coyote’s little ones. There 
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was a suspicion of moisture in the fore- 
man’s eyes. 

‘“Thet lil’ Bible were yer mother’s 
a-fore yuh, Coyote,” he said huskily. 
“Yer daddy’s kept hit these sixteen 
years fuh yur, and now he wants yuh 
to read hit and bide by hit. Yuh will, 
won’t yuh, lil’ gal ?” 

“I will, daddy. 
night.” 

After another appreciative kiss 
Coyote laid the present aside and the 
meal began. The two ate in silence for 
some time. Presently the father spoke. 

“Honey, I got some news fer yuh.” 

“T hopes hit be good news, daddy.” 

“Hit be good news, lil’ gal. John and 
Kit Carlton’s comin’ home to-morrie.” 

“Oh, Jimminy! Ain’t I glad!” And 
Coyote clapped her hands excitedly, 
while her blue eyes danced in anticipa- 
tion of future frolics. 

Dennis McAll chuckled. 

“IT knowed yuh’d be glad,” he said. 
“Hit be goin’ nigh onto eight years 
since they left fer thet high-ferlutin’ 
school in Boston, and I guess as how 
they’ll be glad to see yuh. Come ag’in 
with them patallos. They'll be ramp 
good ’uns.” 

Coyotte passed the bowl, 
mind was elsewhere. 

“Be they a-comin’ alone,” she said, 
pointedly. 

“Naw. Thar’s a hull band o’ ’em a- 
headin’ this a-way from Boston. Thet 
is what the Captain’s havin’ the cor- 
rals and shacks white-washed fer. He 
were in mighty low spirits to-night’ 
‘cause his ole woman’s a-comin’ with 
‘em. I can’t blame him much, seein’ 
as how she allers was an ole cat and 
never did like yuh, lil’ gal.” 

“Poor ole Sadie’ll have enough to 
cook fer up yonder in the Capitol,” 
sympathized Coyote. ““Wonder if Kit’ll 
pitch in and help her?” 

McAI! drained his cup of milk. 

“Guess we'll all be primpin’ up some 
with them Bostonians about,” he pro- 
phesied. “Yuh’d better wear yed lil’ 
white dress, to-morrie, Coyote. I don’t 
want Kit and John to be ashamed o’ 
yuh. John’s a good boy, and I am 
hoping he'll marry yuh, some day, 
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honey.” 

But Coyote ignored the latter part 
of her father’s speech. 

“Aw, daddy! I don’t like thet dress 
‘cause hit gits dirty so ramp quick. I'll 
wear my blue ‘un and the purty blue 
ribbon Gotch gave me this mornin’.”’ 

“Did Gotch Lumsey give yuh a blue 
ribbon 

Coyote’s long, black lashes veiled 
her blue eyes; her cheeks colored 
rosily. 

“Ye-ah,” she admitted. 

“What be Gotch a-givin’ yuh ribbons 
fer?” 

“T—I dunno, daddy.” 

McAIll’s stern face relaxed into a 
slow smile. 

“Wall, yer daddy knows, lil’ gal. It’s 
‘cause Gotch be a-likin’ yuh. But re- 
member what I said about John. He’s 
the husband yer daddy picked fer yuh, 
honey.” 

“Dennis! Oh, Dennis!” 

The voice came from the front of 
the house. 

“Thet’s Gotch now,” said Coyote. 
“Wonder what he wants P” 
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The foreman swung half-round in 
his chair. 

“Come in, Gotch,” he called. 

“TI wants to see yuh privately, Den- 
nis.” 

McAll 
room. 

Left alone, Coyote picked up a bob- 
tailed cat that had been purring about 
her chair, and stroked the soft, black 
fur caressingly. 

“Poor lil’ Bob,” she said. “Nobody 
pays no ’tention to the lil’ cuss ’cep’in 
to kick him out o’ the way. Here, 
Bob.” | 

And “Bob” got his share of milk 
and sausage. 

Coyote was clearing off the table, 
preparatory to washing the dishes, a 
moment later, when three pistol-shots, 
so rapid that the reports blended, rang 
out, startling her so that she dropped 
the pan of plates she was holding, and 
stood for an instant dumbfounded. 
Then, thinking only of her father’s 
safety, she snatched up her baby car- 
bine and ran toward the front of the 
house. 


rose and strode from the 


(To be continued) 


BOULDER CREEK GULCH 


Above the cool, dim depths that lie below, 
Those granite walls in majesty arise, 

And seem to meet the curve of azure skies, 
Where lazy clouds in fleecy folds drift slow. 
Far down below the hurrying brooklet sighs 

As round the boulders huge and gray, it tries 

To wend its many curved and tort’ous way. 

A wandering sunbeam on the water lies, 

And there a trout snaps at the dragon-flies. 

A tiger-lily bends o’er some deep pool 

To view its flaunting colors ere it dies. 

While from the moss-grown walls so green and cool 
The rare, sweet ferns hide from the garish day. 
’Tis God’s Cathedral, would that we might stay! 


EpitH CHURCH BURKE. 
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Little Girls | Have Met 


By W. H. Hudson 


ies, aged respectively four and 

six years with some odd months 

in each case. They are older 
now, and have probably forgotten the 
stranger to whom they gave their un- 
sophisticated little hearts, who pres- 
ently left their country never to return, 
for all this happened a long time ago— 
I think about three years. In a way 
they were rivals, yet had never seen 
one another, perhaps never will, since 
they inhabit two villages more than a 
dozen miles apart in a wild, desolate, 
hilly district of west Cornwall. 

Let me first speak of Millicent, the 
elder. I knew Millicent well, having 
at various times spent several weeks 
with her in her parents’ house, and 
she, an only child, was naturally re- 
garded as the most important person 
in it. In Cornwall it is always so. 
Tall for her six years, straight and 
slim, with no red color on her cheeks; 
she had brown hair and large serious 
grey eyes; those eyes and her general 
air of gravity, and her forehead, which 
was too broad for perfect beauty, made 
me a little shy of her, and we were not 
too intimate. And, indeed, that feel- 
ing on my part, which made me a little 
careful and ceremonious in our in- 
tercourse, seemed to be only what she 
expected of me. One day in a forget- 
ful or expansive moment I happened 
to call her “Millie,” which caused her 
to look at me in surprise. “Don’t you 
like me to call you Millie—for short ?” 
I questioned apologetically. “No,” 
she returned gravely: “it is not my 
name—my name is Millicent.” And 
so it had to be to the end of the 
chapter. 

Then there was her speech—I won- 
lered how she got it! For it was un- 


[is were two quite small maid- 


like that of the people she lived among 
of her own class. No word-clipping 
and slurring, no “naughty English” 
and sing-song intonation with her! She 
spoke with an almost startling distinct- 
ness, giving every syllable its proper 
value, and her words were as if they 
had been read out of a nicely written 
book. 

Nevertheless, we got on fairly well 
together, meeting on most days at tea- 
time in the kitchen, when we would 
have nice little talks and look at her 
lessons and books and pictures, some- 
times unbending so far as to draw 
little pigs on her slate with our eyes 
shut, and laughing at the result just 
like ordinary persons. 

It was during my last visit, after an 
absence of some months from that part 
of the country, that one evening on 
coming in I was told by her mother 
that Millicent had gone for the milk, 
and that I would have to wait for my 
tea till she came back. Now the farm 
where the milk was got was away at 
the other end of the village, quite half 
a mile, and I went to meet her, but did 
not see her until I had walked the 
whole distance, when just as I arrived 
she came out of the farm house bur- 
dened with a basket of things in one 
hand and a can of milk in the other. 
She graciously allowed me to relieve 
her of both, and taking basket and 


- can with one hand I gave her the other, 


and so, hand in hand, very friendly, we 
set off down the long, bleak, windy 
road just when it was growing dark. 

“I’m afraid you are rather thinly 
clad for this bleak December even- 
ing,” I remarked. “Your little hands 
feel cold as ice.” 

She smiled sweetly and said she 
was not feeling cold, after which there 
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was a long interva! of silence. From 
time to time we met a villager, a fisher- 
man in his ponderous sea-boots, or a 
farm-laborer homeward plodding in 
his weary way. But though heavy- 
footed after his day’s labor, he is never 
so stolid as an English ploughman is 
apt to be; invariably when giving us 
a good-night in passing the man would 
smile and look at Millicent very di- 
rectly, with a meaning twinkle in his 
Cornish eye. He might have been 
congratulating her on having a male 
companion to pay her all these little 
attentions, and perhaps signaling the 
hope that something would come of it. 

Grave little Millicent, I was pleased 
to observe, took no notice of this fool- 
ishness. At length when we had 
walked half the distance home in per- 
fect silence she said, impressively: 
“Mr. Goodenough”’—Here I must 
make a break to explain that “Mr. 
Goodenough” is one of the aliases I 
think it prudent to use during my oc- 
casional visits to the Rocky Land of 
Strangers, owing to the friendly warn- 
ings (and unfriendly intimations) I 
am accustomed to receive describing 
what would happen to me should I be 
recognized, as—well, as the author of 
a book in praise of this same Rocky 
Land in which I have ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that Cornishmen are 
lacking in a sense of humor. 

“Mr. Goodenough,” said Millicent, 
“IT have something I want to tell you 
very much.” 

I begged her to speak, pressing her 
cold little hand. 

She proceeded: “I shall never forget 
that morning when you went away the 
last time. You said you were going 
to Truro: but I’m not sure—perhaps it 
was to London, I only know that it 
was very far away, and you were go- 
ing for a very long time. It was early 
in the morning and I was in bed. I 
heard you calling me to come down 
and say good-bye; so I jumped up and 
came down in my nightdress and saw 
you standing waiting for me at the foot 
of the stairs. Then, when I got down, 
you took me up in your arms and 
kissed me. I shall never forget it!” 
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“Why?” I said, rather lamely, just 
because it was necessary to say 
something. And after a little pause 
she returned, “Because I shall never 
forget it.” 

Then, as I said nothing, she re- 
sumed: “That day after school I saw 
Uncle Charlie and told him, and he 
said: ‘What! you allowed that tramp 
to kiss you! Then I don’t want to take 
you on my knee any more—you’ve 
lowered yourself too much.’ ” 

“Did he dare say that?” I returned. 

“Yes, that’s what Uncle Charlie said 
—but it makes no difference. I told 
him you were not a tramp but Mr. 
Goodenough, and he said you could 
call yourself Mr. What-you-liked, but 
you were a tramp all the same, nothing 
but a common tramp, and that I ought 
to be ashamed of myself. “You've dis- 
graced the family,’ that’s what he said, 
but | don’t care—I shall never forget 
it, the morning you went away and 
took me up in your arms and kissed 
me.” 

Here was a revelation! It saddened 
me, and I made no reply although I 
think she expected one. And so, after 
a minute or two of uncomfortable 
silence she repeated that she would 
never forget it. For all the time I 
was thinking of another and sweeter 
one, who was also a person of import- 
ance in her own home and village over 
a dozen miles away. 

In thoughtful silence we finished 
our walk; then there were lights and 
tea and general conversation; and if 
Millicent had intended returning to the 
subject she found no opportunity then 
or afterwards. 

It was better so, seeing that the 
other charmer possessed my whole 
heart. 


II. Mas. 

She was not intellectual: no one 
would have said of her, for example, 
that she would one day blossom into a 
second Emily Bronte; that to future 
generations her wild moorland village 
would be the Haworth of the West. 
She was perhaps something better—a 
child of earth and sun, exquisite, with 
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her hair a shining chestnut gold, her 
eyes like the bugloss, her whole face 
like a flower, or rather like a ripe 
peach in bloom and color; we are apt 
to associate these delicious little ones 
with flavors as well as fragrances. But 
I am not going to be so foolish as to 
attempt to describe her. 

Our first meeting was at the village 
spring, where the women came with 
pails and pitchers for water; she came, 
and sitting on the stone rim regarded 
me smiling with questioning eyes. I 
started a conversation, but though 
smiling she was shy. Luckily, I had 
my luncheon, which consisted of fruit, 
in my satchel, and telling her about it 
she grew interested and confessed to 
me that of all good things fruit was 
what she loved most. I then opened 
my stores, and selecting the brightest 
yellow and richest purple fruits told 
her that they were for her—on one con- 
dition—that she would love me and 
give me a kiss. O that kiss! And 
what more can I find to say of it? 
Why, nothing, unless one of the poets, 
Crawshaw for preference, can tell me. 
“My song,” I might say with that mys- 
tic, after an angel had kissed him— 


“Tasted of that breakfast all 
long.” 


day 


From that time we got on swim- 
mingly, and were much in company, 
for soon, just to be near her, I went to 
stay at her village. I then made the 
discovery that Mab, for that is what 
they called her, although so unlike, so 
much softer and sweeter than Milli- 
cent, was yet like her in being a child 
of character and of an indomitable 
will. She never cried, never argued or 
listened to arguments, never demon- 
strated after the fashion of wilful 
children generally, by throwing her- 
self down screaming and kicking; she 
simply very gently insisted on having 
her own way and living her own life. 
In the end she always got it, and the 
‘eautiful thing was that 
wanted to be naughty or do anything 
really wrong! She took a quite won- 
derful interest in the life of the little 
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community and would always be where 
others were, especially when any gath- 
ering took place. Thus, long before I 
knew her at the age of four, she made 
the discovery that the village children, 
or most of them, passed much of their 
time in school, and to school she ac- 
cordingly resolved to go. Her par- 
ents opposed, and talked seriously to 
her and used force to restrain her, but 
she overcame them in the end, and to 
the school they had to take her, where 
she was refused admission on account 
of her tender years. But she had re- 
solved to go, and go she would; she 
laid siege to the schoolmistress, to the 
vicar, to others, and in the end, be- 
cause of her importunity or sweetness, 
they had to admit her. 

When I went, during school hours, 
to give a talk to the children, there I 
found Mab, one of the forty, sitting 
with her book, which told her nothing, 
in her little hands. She listened to the 
talk with an appearance of interest, al- 
though understanding nothing, her 
bugloss eyes on me, encouraging me 
with a.very sweet smile, whenever I 
looked her way. 

It was the same about attending 
church. Her parents went to one ser- 
vice on Sundays; she insisted on go- 
ing to all three, and would sit and 
stand and kneel, book in hand, as if 
taking part in it all, but always when 
you looked her way, her eyes would 
meet yours and the sweet smile would 
come to her lips. 

I had been told by her mother that 
Mab would not have dolls and toys, 
and this fact, recalled at an opportune 
moment, revealed to me her secret 
mind—her baby philosophy. We, the 
inhabitants of the village, grown-ups 
and children as well as the domestic 
animals, were her playmates and play- 
things, so that she was independent of 
sham blue-eyed babies made of wood 
and inanimate fluffy Teddy-bears: she 
was in possession of the real thing! 
The cottages, streets, the church and 
school, the fields and rocks and hills 
and sea and sky were all contained in 
her nursery or playground; and we, 
her fellow-beings, were all occupied 
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from mern to night in an endless com- 
plicated game, which varied from day 
to day according to the weather and 
time of the year, and had many beau- 
tiful surprises. She didn’t understand 
it all, but was determined to be in it 
and to get all the fun she could out of 

This mental attitude came out strik- 
ingly one day when we had a funeral 
—always a feast to the villagers; that 
is to say, an emotional feast; and on 
this occasion the circumstances made 
the ceremony a peculiarly impressive 
one. 

A young man, well known and gen- 
erally liked, son of a small farmer, 
died with tragic suddenness, and the 
little stone farm house being situated 
away on the borders of the parish, the 
funeral procession had a considerable 
distance to walk to the village. To the 
church I went to view its approach; 
built on a rock, the church stands high 
in the center of the village, and from 
the broad stone steps in front one got 
a fine view of the inland country and 
of the procession like an immense 
black serpent winding along over green 
fields and stiles, now disappearing in 
some hollow in the ground or behind 
gray masses of rock, then emerging on 
the sight and the voices of the singers 
bursting out loud and clear in that still 
atmosphere. 

When I arrived on the steps Mab 
was already there; the whole village 
would be at that spot presently, but 
she was first. On that morning, no 
sooner had she heard that the funeral 
was going to take place than she gave 
herself a holiday from school and 
made her docile mother dress her in 
her daintiest clothes. She welcomed 
me with a glad face and put her wee 
hand in mine; then the villagers—all 
those not in the procession—began to 
arrive, and very soon we were in the 
middle of a throng; then,.as the six 
coffin-bearers came slowly toiling up 
the many steps and the singing all at 
once grew loud and swept like a wave 
of sound over us, the people were 
shaken with emotion, and all the faces, 
even of the oldest men, were wet with 


tears—all except ours, Mab’s and 
mine. 

Our tearless condition—our ability 
to keep dry when it was raining, so to 
say—resulted from quite different 
causes. Mine just then were the eyes 
of a naturalist curiously observing the 
demeanor of the beings around me. 
To Mab the whole spectacle was an 
act, an interlude, or scene in that won- 
derful endless play which was a per- 
petual delight to witness and in which 
she, too, was taking a part. And to 
see all her friends, her grown-up 
playmates, enjoying themselves in this 
unusual way, marching in a procession 
to the church, in black, singing hymns 
with tears in their eyes—why, this was 
even better than school or Sunday ser- 
vice, or romps in the playground, or a 
children’s tea. Every time I looked 
down at my little mate she lifted a 
rosy face to mine with her sweetest 
smile and bugloss eyes aglow with in- 
effable happiness. 

And now that we are far apart my 
loveliest memory of her is as she ap- 
peared then. I would not spoil that 
lovely image by going to look at her 
again. Three years! It was said of 
Lewis Carroll that he ceased to care 
anything about his little Alices when 
they had come to the age of ten or 
twelve. Eleven is mv limit: they are- 
perfect then; but in Mab’s case the 
peculiar, exquisite charm could hardly 
have lasted beyond the age of six. 


III. FRECKLEs. 


My meeting with Freckles only 
served to confirm me in the belief, al- 
most amounting to a conviction, that 
the female of our species reaches its 
full mental development at an extraor- 
dinarily early age compared to that of 
the male. In the male the receptive 
and elastic or progressive period var- 
ies greatly; but judging from the num- 
bers of cases one meets with of men 
who have continued gaining in intel- 
lectual power to the end of their lives, 
in spite of physical decay, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the stationary in- 
dividuals are only so because of the 
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condition of their lives having been in- 
imical. In fact, stagnation strikes us 
as an unnatural condition of mind. The 
man who dies at fifty or sixty or sev- 
enty, after progressing all his life, 
doubtless would, if he had lived a year 
or a decade longer, have attained to a 
still greater height. “How disgusting 
it is,’ cried Ruskin when he had 
reached his three score years and ten, 
“to find that just when one is getting 
interested in life one has got to die!” 
Many can say as much: all could say 
it, had not the mental machinery been 
disorganized by some accident, or be- 
come rusted from neglect and care- 
lessness. He who is no more in mind 
at sixty than at thirty is but a half- 
grown man: his is a case of arrested 
development. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
here that the mere accumulation of 
knowledge is not the same thing as 
power of mind and its increase: the 
man who astonishes you with the 
amount of knowledge stored in his 
brain may be no greater in mind at 
seventy than at twenty. 

Comparing the sexes again, we 
might say that the female mind 
reaches perfection in childhood, long 
before the physical change from a 
generalized to a _ specialized form; 
whereas the male retains a generalized 
form to the end of life and never 
ceases to advance mentally. The rea- 
son is obvious. There is no need for 
continued progression in women, and 
Nature, like the grand old economist 
she is, or can be when she likes, ma- 
tures the mind quickly in one case and 
slowly in the other; so slowly that he, 
the young male, goes crawling on all- 
fours as if it were a long distance after 
ais little flying sister—slowly because 
ne has very far to go, and must keep 
on for a very, very long time. 

I met Freckles in one of those small 
ncient out of the world market towns 
‘t the West of England—Somerset, to 
€ precise—which are just like large 

.d villages, where the turnpike road is 
rs half a mile or so a High Street, 
ide at one point, where the market is 

id. For a short distance there are 
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shops on either side, succeeded by 
quiet, dignified houses set back among 
trees, and then again by thatched cot- 
tages. followed by fields and woods. 

I had lunched at the large old inn 
at noon on a hot summer’s day; when 
I sat down a black cloud was coming 
up, and by and by there was thunder, 
and when I went to the door it was 
raining heavily. I leaned against the 
frame of the door, sheltered from the 
wet by a small tiled portico over my 
head, to wait for the storm to pass be- 
fore getting on my bicycle. Then the 
innkeeper’s child, aged five, came out 
and placed herself against the door- 
frame on the other side. We regarded 
one another with a good deal of curi- 
osity, for she was a queer looking little 
thing. Her head, big for her size and 
years, was as perfectly round as a 
Dutch cheese, and her face so thickly 
freckled that it was all freckles; she 
had confluent freckles, and as_ the 
spots and blotches were of different 
shades, one could see that they over- 
lapped like the scales of a fish. Her 
head was bound tightly round with a 
piece of white calico and no hair ap- » 
peared under it. 

Just to open conversation I remarked 
that she was a little girl rich in 
freckles. 

“Yes, I know,” she returned, “there’s 
no one in the town with such a freckled 
face.” 

“And that isn’t all,” I went on. “Why 
is your head in a nightcap or a white 
cloth as if you wanted to hide your 
hair? or haven’t you got any?” 

“T can tell you about that,” she re- 
turned, not in the least resenting my 
personal remarks. “It is because I’ve 
had ringworm. My head was shaved, 
and I’m not allowed to go to school.” 

“Well,” said I, “all these unpleas- 
ant experiences—ringworm, shaved 
head, freckles, and expulsion from 
school as an undesirable person—do 
not appear to have depressed you 
much. You appear quite happy.” 

She laughed good humoredly, then 
looked up out of her blue eyes as if 
asking what more. I had to say. 

Just then a small girl about thirteen 
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years old passed us—a child with a 
thin anxious face burned by the sun to 
a dark brown, and deep-set, dark-blue 
penetrating eyes. It was a face to 
startle one; and as she went by, she 
stared intently at the little freckled 
girl, 

Then I, to keep the talk going, said 
I could guess the sort of life that 
child led. 

“What sort of life does she lead?” 
asked Freckles. 

She was, I said, a child from some 
small farm in the neighborhood and 
had a very hard life, and was obliged 
to do a great deal more work indoors 
and out than was quite good for her at 
her tender age. “But I wonder why 
she stared at you?” I concluded. 

“Did she stare at me! Why did she 
stare 

“TI suppose it was because she saw 
you, a mite of a child, with a nightcap 
on her head, standing here at the door 
of the inn talking to a stranger, just 
like some old woman.” 

She laughed again, and said it was 
funny for a child of five to be called 
an old woman. Then, with a sudden 
change to gravity, she assured me that 
I had been quite right in what I had 
said about that little girl. She lived 
with her parents on a small farm, 
where no maid was kept, and the little 
girl did as much work or more than any 


maid. She had to take the cows to. 


pasture and bring them back; she 
worked in the fields and helped in the 
cooking and washing, and came every 
day to the town with a basket of butter 
and eggs, which she had to deliver at 
a number of houses. Sometimes she 
came twice in a day, usually in a pony- 
cart, but when the pony was wanted by 
her father she had to come on foot with 
the basket, and the farm was three 
miles out. On Sundays she didn’t come, 
but had a good deal to do at home. 
“Ah, poor little slave! No wonder 
she gazed at you as she did;—she 
was thinking how sweet your life must 
be with people to love and care for 
you, and no hard work for you to do.” 
“And was that what made her stare 
at me, and not because I had a night- 
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cap on and was like an old woman talk- 
ing to a stranger?” This without a 
smile. 

“No doubt. But you seem to know 
a great deal about her. Now I wonder 
if you can tell me something about this 
beautiful young lady with an umbrella 
coming toward us? I should much 
like to know who she is—and I should 
like to call on her.” 

“Yes, I can tell you all about her. 
She is Miss Eva Langton, and lives at 
the White House. You follow the 
street till you get out of the town where 
there is a pond at this end of the com- 
mon, and just a little the other side of 
the pond there are big trees, and be- 
hind the trees a white gate. That’s the 
gate of the White House, only you 
can’t see it because the trees are in 
the way. Are you going to call on 
her ?” 

I explained that I did not know her, 
and though I wished I did because she 
was so pretty, it would not perhaps be 
quite right to go to her house to see 
her. 

“I’m sorry you’re not going to call, 
she’s such a nice young lady. Every- 
body likes her.” And then after a few 
moments she looked up with a smile 
and said: “Is there anything else I can 
tell you about the people of the town? 
There’s a man going by in the rain with 
a lot of planks on his head—would you 
like to know who he is and all about 
him 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” I replied. “But 
of course I don’t care so much about 
him as I do about that little brown 
girl from the farm, and the nice Miss 
Langton from the White House. But 
it’s really very pleasant to listen to 
you whatever you talk about. I really 
think you one of the most charming 
little girls I have ever met, and I won- 
der what you will be like in another 
five years. I think I must come and 
see for myself.” 

“Oh, will you come back in five 
years? Just to see me! My hair will 
be grown then and I won’t have a night 
cap on, and I'll try to wash off the 
freckles before you come.” 

“No, don’t,” I said. “I had forgot- 
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ten all about them—I think they are 
very nice.” 

She laughed, then looking up a little 
archly, said: “You are saying all that 
just for fun, are you not?” 

“Oh, no, nothing of the sort. Just 
lock at me and say if you do not be- 
lieve what I tell you.” 

“Yes, I do,” she answered frankly 
enough, looking full in my eyes with 
a great seriousness in her own. 

That sudden seriousness and steady 
gaze; that simple, frank declaration! 
Would five years leave her in that 
stage? I fancy not, for at ten she 
would be self-conscious and the loss 
would be greater than the gain. No, 
I would not come back in five years to 
see what she was like. 

That was the end of our talk. She 
looked towards the wet street and her 
face changed, and with a glad cry she 
darted out. The rain was over, and 
a big man in a big gray tweed coat 
was coming across the road to our 
side. She met him half-way, and 
bending down, he picked her up and 
set her on his shoulder and marched 
with her into the house. 

There were others, it seemed, who 
were able to appreciate her bright 
mind and could forget all about her 
freckles and her nightcap. 


IV. On CROMER BEACH. 


It is true that when little girls be- 
come self-conscious they lose their 
charm, or the best part of it; they are 
at their best as a rule from five to 
seven, after which begins a slow, al- 
most imperceptible decline or evolu- 
tion until the change is complete. The 
charm in decline was not good enough 
for Lewis Carroll; the successive lit- 
tle favorites, we learn, were always 
dropped at about twelve. That was 
the limit. He either perceived with a 
rare kind of spiritual sagacity resem- 
bling that of certain animals with re- 
gard to approaching weather-changes, 
that something had come into their 
heart, or would shortly come, which 
would make them no longer precious 
tohim. But that which had made them 
Drecious was not far to seek: he would 
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find it elsewhere and could afford to — 


dismiss his Alice for the time being 
from his heart and life, and even from 
his memory, without a qualm. 

To my seven-years’ rule there are, 
however, many exceptions—tlittle girls 
who keep the child’s charm in spite of 
the changes which years and a newly 
developing sense can bring to them. I 
have met with some rare instances of 
the child being as much to us at ten as 
at five. 

One instance which I have in my 
mind just now is of a little girl of nine, 
or perhaps nearly ten, and it seemed 
to me in this case that this new sense, 
the very quality which is the spoiler 
of the child charm, may sometimes 
have the effect of enhancing it or re- 
vealing it in a new and more beautiful 
aspect. 

I met her at Cromer, where she was 
one of a small group of five visitors; 
three ladies, one old, the others middle 
aged, and a middle aged gentleman. 
He and one of the two younger ladies 
were perhaps her parents and the el- 
derly lady her grandmother. What 
and who these people were I never 
heard, nor did I inquire; but the child 
attracted me, and in a funny way we 
became acquainted, and though we 
never exchanged more than a dozen 
words, I felt that we were intimate 
and very dear friends. 

The iittle group of grown-ups and 
the child were always together on the 
front, where I was accustomed to see 
them sitting or slowly walking up and 
down, always deep in conversation 
and very serious, always regarding the 
more or less gaudily attired females 
on the parade with an expression of 
repulsion. They were old-fashioned 
in dress and appearance, invariably in 
black—black silk and black broad- 
cloth. I concluded that they were seri- 
ous people, that they had inherited 
and faithfully kept a religion, or re- 
ligious temper, which has long been 
outlived by the world in general—a 
puritanism or Evangelicalism dating 
back to the far days of Wilberforce 
and Hannah More and the ancient or- 
der of Claphamites. 
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And the child was serious with them 


and kept pace with them with slow, 


staid steps. But she was beautiful, 
and under the mask and mantle which 
had been imposed on her had a shining 
child’s soul. Her large eyes were blue, 
the rare blue of a perfect summer’s 
day. There was no need to ask her 
where she had got that color; undoubt- 
edly in heaven “‘as she came through.” 
The features were perfect, and she was 
pale, or so it had seemed to me at first, 
but when viewing her more closely I 
saw that color was an important ele- 
ment in her loveliness—a color so 
delicate that I fell to comparing her 
flower-like face with this or that par- 
ticular flower. I had thought her as 
like a snowdrop at first, then a wind- 
flower, the March anemone with its 
touch of crimson, then of various 
white, ivory and cream-colored blos- 
soms with a faintly-seen pink blush to 
them. 

Her dress, except the stockings, was 
not black; it was gray or dove color, 
and over it a cream or pale fawn col- 
ored cloak with hood, which with its 
lace border seemed just the right set- 
ting for the delicate puritan face. She 
walked in silence while they talked 
and talked ever in grave, subdued 
tones. Indeed, it would not have been 
seemly for her to open her lips in such 
company. I called her Priscilla, but 
she was also like Milton’s pensive nun, 
devout and pure, only her looks were 
not commercing with the skies; they 
were generally cast down, although it 
is probable that they did occasionally 
venture to glance at the groups of 
merry, pink-legged children romping 
with the waves below. 

I had seen her three or four or more 
times on the front before we became 
acquainted; and she, too, had noticed 
me, just raising her blue eyes to mine 
when we passed one another, with a 
shy, sweet look in them—a -question- 
ing look; so that we were not exactly 
strangers. Then one morning I sat on 
the front when the black-clothed group 
came by deep in serious talk as usual, 
the silent child with them, and ‘after 
a turn or two they sat down close to 
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me. The tide was at its full and child- 
ren were coming down to their old joy- 
ous pastime of paddling. They were 
a merry company. After watching 
them I glanced at my little neighbor 
and caught her eyes, and she knew 
what the question in my mind was— 
Why are not you with them? And she 
was pleased and troubled at the same 
time, and her face was all at once in 
a glow of beautiful color; it was the 
color of the almond blossom—her sis- 
ter flower on this occasion. 

A day or two later we were more 
fortunate. I went before breakfast to 
the beach and was surprised to find 
her there. watching the tide coming in: 
in a moment of extreme indulgence her 
mother or her people had allowed her 
to run down to look at the sea for a 
minute by herself. She was standing 
on the shingle, watching the green 
waves break frothily at her feet, her 
pale face transfigured with a gladness 
which seemed almost unearthly. Even 
then in that emotional moment the face 
kept its tender flower-like character: 
I could now only compare it to the 
sweet-pea blossom, ivory white or 
delicate pink; that Psyche-like flower 
with wings upraised to fly, and expres- 
sion of infantile innocence and fairy- 
like joy in life. 

I walked down to her and we then 
exchanged our few and only words. 
How beautiful the sea was and how de- 
lightful to watch the waves coming in! 
I remarked. She smiled and replied 
that it was very, very beautiful. Then 
a bigger wave came and compelled us 
to step hurriedly back to save our feet 
from a wetting, and we laughed to- 
gether. Just at that spot there was a 
small rock on which I stepped, and 
asked her to give me her hand, so that 
we could stand together and let the 
next wave rush by without wetting us. 
“Oh, do you think I may?” she said, 
almost frightened at such an adven- 
ture. Then, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she put her hand in mine and we 
stood on the little fragment of rock, 
and she watched the water rush up and 
surround us and break on the beach 
with a fearful joy. And after that won- 
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THE LINE-MAN. 


derful experience she had to leave me; 
she had only been allowed out by her- 
self for five minutes, she said, and so 
after a grateful smile, she hurried 
back. 

Our next encounter was on the par- 
ade, where she appeared as usual with 
her people, and nothing beyond one 
swift glance of recognition and greet- 
ing could pass between us. But it was 
a quite wonderful glance she gave me, 
it said so much—that we had a great 
secret between us and were friends 
and comrades forever. It would take 
half a page to tell all that was con- 
veyed in that glance. “I’m so glad to 
see you,” it said; “I was beginning to 
fear you had gone away. And now 
hew unfortunate that you see me with 
my people and we cannot speak. They 
wouldn’t understand. How could they, 
since they don’t belong to our world, 
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and know what we know? If I were 
to explain that we are different from 
them, that we want to play together on 
the beach, and watch the waves and 
paddle and build castles, they would 
say, ‘Oh, yes, that’s all very well, 
but’—I shouldn’t know what they 
meant by that, should you! I do hope 
we'll meet again some day and stand 
once more hand in hand on the beach 
—don’t you?” 

And with that she passed on and 
was gone, and I saw her no more. Per- 
haps that glance which said so much 
had been observed, and she had been 
hurriedly removed to some place of 
safety at a great distance. But 
though I never saw her again, never 
again stood hand in hand with her on 
the beach, and never shall, her beauti- 
ful flower-like image still shines in my 
memory. 


THE LINE-MAN 


Lithe, with bared throat, and face browned by the sun, 
And strangely shod with steel-wrought spurs whose song 
Is faint, metallic music borne along 

Amid the street’s harsh dissonance and hum, 

The line-man mounts where teeming wires run— 

A magic net above the city’s throng— 

Fearless that jeering fate should work him wrong 

Or dizzy mists upon his vision come. 

Blessed with the joy of life and toil-born pow’r 

A miracle of rugged strength is he, 

A bronzed Apollo of the modern hour, 

His labors fraught with jest and laughter, free— 

He seems in sinewed poise to be what our 

Great God, in dreams, intended Man should be! 
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The Spirit 


of France 


By Desiree Welby 


pressed those who have visited 

France during the last year than 

the change everywhere appar- 
ent in the life of the people. The 
somewhat popular belief hitherto held 
by many in England, based no doubt 
on a few weeks’ holiday in Paris, that 
the French were a highly strung emo- 
tional race, given to expending much 
energy on words and gesticulations, 
has proved but a shallow interpreta- 
tion of an outward form that has no 
part in the real France. Those who 
have seen her in her hour of trial, the 
enemy within her gates, laying waste 
her lands, destroying her cities, and 
have watched her indomitable spirit in 
the face of disaster, her determined 
perseverance, and above all her calm 
resignation, have realized that these 
are no momentary displays of qualities 
called forth by the exigencies of the 
moment, but the moral force of char- 
acter which comes from long appren- 
ticeship and deep conviction in those 
ideals which are the essence of her 
faith and the foundation of her civili- 
zation. 

The entire surrender of the whole 
population to the achievement of one 
purpose, the universal abandonment of 
pleasure and profitless occupation, the 
utilization of all energy to the prosecu- 
tion of one end, show an adaptability 
and power of organization which fill us 
with a great wonder and admiration; 
an admiration the more profound be- 
cause these results were accomplished 
without resort to any expedients for 
rousing a sense of responsibility, with- 
out any appeals to patriotism or 
promptings of leaders. There was 
the simple call to duty, the pedple 
obeyed it. 


N beset has more deeply im- 


But it France has shown incompar- 
able qualities of faith, devotion and 
perseverance, she has also displayed 
marvels in ‘resource. Like other na- 
tions she had miscalculated. She im- 
mediately set herself to rectify mis- 
takes and to adjust herself to new con- 
ditions. She did not hesitate to make 
changes wherever necessary, and to 
subordinate all individual claims to 
the one supreme issue. In spite of 
the fact that her great coal area and 
by far the largest proportion of her 
iron and steel productions are in the 
hands of the enemy, while some of her 
most important factories are either de- 
stroyed or being used against her, she 
has managed to equip and supply vast 
armies in the field, organizing her 
labor and material with a skill that 
we are just beginning to imitate. 

Yet to the visitor in France, it is not 
her resource and technical skill nor 
her power of organization, but the 
spirit of her men and women that 
makes the direct appeal. The com- 
plete absence of that parade, adver- 
tisement and persuasion which go by 
the name of recruiting and are neces- 
sitated by a voluntary system cannot 
fail to impress the Englishman. Such 
have no place in the land of France. 
The country is in danger, the men go 
to her aid. There is no discussion, 
there is nothing to discuss. It is their 
duty, they do it. The women also 
have shown they can play their part, 
a part no less noble and comprehensive 
than that of the men. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the way in 
which the Frenchwoman without any 
demonstration quietly carries on the 
life of the town and village. Stepping 
into her husband’s place, keeping his 
business going, managing his affairs, 
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THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 


she displays a capacity and grasp of 
detail that do her the utmost credit, 
bringing into play those very qualities 
of thrift, industry and economy which 
are part of her very self and the great- 
est asset to a nation at war. We see 
her in her home, rising early, going 
to bed late, yet never too busy for a 
few words of friendly intercourse, 
quietly cheerful, invariably a smile 
though the tears are not far behind, 
her whole being set to the single pur- 
pose of doing her share to the best of 
her ability. 

Again, the fact that women habitu- 
ally participate so largely in the cul- 
tivation of the soil is of the highest 
value where the whole available man- 
hood is liable suddenly to be called 
away. There is something very splen- 
did about these peasant women in their 
rough clothes toiling incessantly in the 
fields, but that which leaves inefface- 
able memory are those bent figures, 
hardly distinguishable from the newly 
turned earth, working in districts 
where the enemy has lately been. Vil- 
lages ruined and lying in blackened 
heaps surround them, the ground 
scarred with recently filled in trenches, 
trees cut down and lying where they 
fell, and scattered everywhere, some- 
times by the roadside, sometimes in 
the middle of a ploughed field or hud- 
dled together in a corner, those little 
mounds which mark the graves of he- 
roes. The women never murmur, but 
with set faces bend their backs to the 
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task, for France will reap yet another 
harvest. 

To those who had only known her 
superticially the Frenchwoman, as dis- 
closed by war, is a new revelation, a 
new inspiration. Her simple faith, her 
silent endurance, her unshakable be- 
lief in her man and her country, and 
above all her conception of duty speak 
with a deep significance and fill us with 
a great humility by the very admira- 
tion they call forth. The simplicity 
of her virtues is at once the greatness 
and the strength of France. Her creed 
is a very simple one, but her people 
understand it. It is summed up in 
the words “La Patrie.” And as we 
see our great Ally torn, mutilated, suf- 
fering, yet rising in that unconquer- 
abie spirit to the accomplishment of 
her task and the fulfillment of her des- 
tiny, we know that thcugh delayed, 
her day of deliverance is assured. It 
is spirit not steel that makes for final 
victory, and in the end the fate of a 
nation is decided not only by the num- 
ber of her army corps and Dread- 
noughts but by the character of her 
people. 

The very measure of her sacrifice is 
the measure of her gain, for there are 
greater things in life than living. The 
glories of France cannot fade nor the 
deeds of her sons and daughters per- 
ish, for the spirit of a nation is im- 
mortal and lives on as the priceless 
possession of posterity and its future 
inspiration. 


Sketches of Indian Life 


THE NAVAJO WEDDING 


By Ruth Jocelyn Wattles 


star shines through the trees on a 

Western hill. When it’s light 

shines through the branches of a 
lone pine an Indian rises slowly from 
beside one of many campfires. His 
blanket is close wrapped about him, 
for the night is chill. He winds slowly 
among the fires, stopping at one to 
ask, after the usual interval of silence, 
“Was the hunting good?” In another 
circle of light, widening and narrow- 
ing with the leap of the fire, he sees 
a group of young braves playing cards. 
They continue the game, unconscious 
that the greatest of the older hunters 
has scanned every face in the group 
before muttering: “Yez-gan is not 
here,” and passing on. Around a third 
fire the feasting still continues, and 
there is a grunt of satisfaction as the 
old hunter fails to find there the face 
he seeks. A little beyond the fires 
some young men are noisily discussing 
two ponies. Here the old hunter lin- 
gers longer, half-hoping to see the face 
he seeks, but he is disappointed. He 
moves on, here stepping over a sleep- 
ing child, there grunting an answer to 
a question, but everywhere in the 
glare of the flames or the dusk of the 
shadows his keen eyes see gambling, 
gluttony and laziness. 

At last he reaches a fire around 
which the amusement is wrestling. 
A young man is contending with two 
opponents. He has hardly worsted 
them when a third attacks him and 
then a fourth. But when these retire 
the victor is only breathing a little 
more deeply than usual. Here the 
old hunter lingers longest, his eyes 
always on the winner of the contest, 


F IS NOT yet dark, but a single 


but when he passes on his satisfaction 
appears in neither face nor gesture. 

Apparently he has seen all he wishes 
for he ceases his wandering among 
the fires and walks directly out of 
their circle of light. The trail he fol- 
lows is not a worn one, and now many 
stars are overhead, but he moves with- 
out hesitation. And as he moves his 
trained eyes reveal to him another 
moving figure. To many it would 
have been only a shadow in the star- 
light, but the eyes of the hunter, Cle- 
so-gi, are not so easily deceived. As 
he pauses by a clump of oak brush, 
the bright star of the West hangs di- 
rectly above the lone pine. An in- 
stant he waits, gazing at the star. “It 
is time,” he mutters. As he speaks, 
the other figure stands before him. 

Without a word the two men turn 
from the trail which, little worn al- 
though it is, is better than the un- 
beaten way which they now follow 
across a stream and up a hill be- 
yond. Beside a huge rock they seat 
themselves. 

For many moments no word is 
spoken. The night wind sweeps down 
the ravine, and the men wrap their 
blankets closer. A fire blazes high 
at one end of the encampment. Cle- 


‘so-gi’s eyes are instantly on the writh- 


ing forms of the wrestlers like black 
gnomes against the light. Even at this 
distance he can guess who wins. 
With a grunted, “Yez-gan wins,” 
Cle-so-gi directs his companion’s eyes 
to the wrestlers. The other turns as 
though he had not before been watch- 
ing this very group, but he makes no 
answer. After a moment’s silence Cle- 
so-gi adds: “Yez-gan always wins.” 
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Still there is no answer. Somewhere 
along the mountain side a mare neighs 
for a lost colt, down in the encamp- 
ment a dog barks. 

When Cle-so-gi speaks again the 
fires are no longer leaping, and their 
smoke has ceased to rise to the men 
sitting on the mountain side. “Btske,” 
he said, “Yez-gan must marry.” Brske’s 
answer is: “All young men must 
marry.” For another long moment 
Cle-so-gi sits silent, and then: “Yez- 
gan ieads the young hunters. He can 
do more than I—but this he does not 
know.” 

There is no enthusiasm in the an- 
swer: “I have never known a better 
hunter.” 

There is another long silence. Cle- 
so-gi v.atches the bright star of the 
West. It is setting, and when it shines 
again through the branches of the lone 
pine he speaks: “He killed the moun- 


tain lion which stole sheep from the - 


Hos-clish people; every one else 
feared. The lion was huge and fierce. 
Many seasons it had killed sheep and 
colts. The hunters of the Hos-clish 
clan bear its marks—one in seams 
across the face, another in a withered 
arm. He was a fierce old thief. Yez- 
gan laughed at the hunters of the Hos- 
clish people: told them they were 
children, and killed the creature with 
only a bow and arrow.” 

This time Btske answers: “It is 
known. He is a great hunter.” 

Cle-so-gi continues: “Yez-gan only 
of all the young braves has made the 
journey to the Turquoise Mountain for 
a piece of the sacred stone. He fol- 
lowed the rules we followed as young 
men. He went alone. He ate only 
such food as he killed on the way. He 
crossed, instead of skirting the snow- 
capped mountains. He came back 
with a piece of the sacred stone.” 

“It is known,” again answers Btske. 

“In the Ya-ba-chi, the Harvest 
Home dance he can dance longer than 
the others. He can run farther than 
his ponies, and can endure heat and 
cold.” 

Again a long silence, and then the 
voices are raised only in grunts and 


murmurs. When they become distinct 
again, Cle-so-gi is speaking. “I will 
give fifteen ponies that Yez-gan may 
take your Ne-ha to his tent to be his 
wife.” 

Before Btske can answer a stone, 
dislodged above them on the mountain 
side rolls past them. Both men rise 
and scan the open space around the 
rock against which they lean, but nei- 
ther parts the bushes on top. 

“A loose stone,” Btske mutters, re- 
seating himself before answering: 
“Fifteen ponies! It is the price of an 
ordinary maiden.” He pauses again 
and then continues, his speech show- 
ing that he too made the circle among 
the camps: “Yez-gan was not feasting, 
gambling or discussing the ponies. Ne- 
ha was not sleeping or dancing with 
the other girls. She was weaving the 
headdress for the fire dancers.” Cle- 
so-gi nods in the darkness. He knows 
this to be true. 

Again the voices drop to a low mut- 
tering. To the fifteen ponies Cle-so- 
gi adds sheep, but the answer is: “Ne- 
ha never tires in her father’s service. 
Her feet are ever willing feet. Her 
tongue knows no scolding words. The 
sun shines into the lodge when Ne-ha 
enters. No other can weave as she 
can. She is the most graceful and 
beautiful of the maidens.” 

To the fifteen ponies and sheep Cle- 
so-gi adds goats and wool, and in the 
hour when the darkness is heaviest on 
the rocks and thick brush, ten more 
ponies. 

Again there is silence, and then 
Btske speaks: “Yez-gan may take Na- 
ha to his tent when this hunt is fin- 
ished.” 

Scarcely are the words spoken when 
there is a rustle among the brush be- 
hind the men. The breeze of the 
dawn has not yet arisen, and the men 
listen intently for further sound to 
reveal the prowler, but there is no fur- 
ther sound. Cle-so-gi passes around 
one side of the rock as Btske rounds 
the other, but in the instant when they 
listened a girlish figure, without a 
blanket, for blankets catch on rocks 
and brush, had fled up the mountain- 
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side and crouched behind another 
boulder. 

When the fathers return to their 
seats, Ne-ha rises from her hiding 
place, and, though stiff with the cold, 
for she has crouched all night behind 
the men, she steps lightly over the un- 
even ground between her and the faint 
glow of the coals where there had been 
a huge campfire. In her heart is a 
great pride and joy. Her father will 
receive for her more ponies, wool, 
sheep and goats than have ever before 
been given for a maiden. Even now 
she feels the honor and consideration 
which will be shown the most highly 
valued squaw in the tribe. In the vears 
to come, she sees herself old and wrin- 
kled, but there will be no young 
squaws so highly valued as she was as 
a maiden. 

In the very early dawn when Btske 
returns to his tent. Ne->a lies under 
her gay blanket. She ‘s so still that 
he does not for an instant connect her 
with the sounds which have dis- 
turbed him on the mountain side. 

When the hunting parties have dis- 
persed for the day and the camp is 
quiet, Ne-ha sits in the door of her 
uncle’s lodge. He is a Medicine Man 
and has taught Ne-ha all she knows of 
weaving and painting ceremonial cb- 
jects. Now the head-dress which is 
her work lies untouched on the 
ground. 

She is looking at a basket, about 
twenty inches in diameter and four 
inches deep, which hangs high on the 
wall, well out of harm’s way. It is a 
plain, light weave, the only design be- 
ing a band of red and black about two 
inches from the edge. She points to 
the basket. “Uncle, why is not the 
pattern joined in the marriage basket? 
Why is the open space left between 
the ends of the red and black band ?” 
No one knows better than Ne-ha the 
answer to her question, but she never 
tires of hearing of the faith of her 
people, and the old man answers as he 
has answered many times before: “The 
opening in the pattern is left that the 
evil one may escape.” 

“And if the opening should be 
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closed?” Ne-ha leaned back against 
a tumbled pile of blankets, the better 
to gaze up at the basket. Through a 
blue haze of tobacco smoke the old 
man answers: “The maker of the bas- 
ket would die and to the owner would 
come evil luck forever and ever.” 

So the long days of the hunt pass 
and the last night comes. There are 
no leaping fires, but only redly glow- 
ing beds of coals; there are no coon- 
can games; the horse traders are silent 
and the wrestlers are without a cham- 
pion. There is no moon and the hush 
of the night reaches from shrub and 
rock and hill to the silent, shining 
stars. 

Beyond the litter of the camps, all 
the Indians sit in a compact circle. No 
squaw speaks, no papoose cries. In 
the center of the circle sits the old 
Medicine Man. He faces the West, 
and before him on the ground is the 
marriage basket, the opening in the 
pattern toward the East. It is filled 
with a raw corn meal mush with a 
half inch of yellow corn pollen spread 
evenly over it. On the south side of 
the basket sits Ne-ha and on the north 
side Yez-gan. 

Long moments pass and there is no 
movement and no sound. At last with 
his finger the Medicine Man draws a 
deep furrow through the meal. From 
east to west his finger moves, and the 
furrow lies between Ne-ha and Yez- 
gan, dividing the basket into halves. 

Again there is a long pause, and 
then the Medicine Man, pushing his 
thumb and finger through the half-inch 
of pollen, takes a pinch of the meal 
and pollen and slowly eats it. Still, 


there is no sound, but the Indians in 


the silent circle nod their heads. 

Though no word is spoken, Yez-gan 
and Ne-ha know their part of the cere- 
mony. Yez-gan takes a pinch of the 
meal and pollen from his bride’s side 
of the basket and, leaning forward, 
puts it in her mouth. When it is 
eaten, she takes a pinch from his side 
and puts it in his mouth. 

Now the Medicine Man rises, and 
holding the basket so that the space in 
the pattern is always toward the east, 
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he passes it to Yez-gan’s father. Cle- 
so-gi knows well what he must do, and 
taking his pinch of meal and pollen 
from the south, or Ne-ha’s side of the 
basket, he eats it slowly as the others 
have done. Then he passes the bas- 
ket to his neighbor who, being a rela- 
tive of Ne-ha, eats a bit from Yez- 
gan’s side. And so the basket passes 
slowly and silently around the circle 
—Yez-gan’s relatives eating from Ne- 
ha’s side and Ne-ha’s from Yez-gan’s.. 
When all the relatives are served, the 
basket passes among the friends of the 
two families. 

Now the Medicine Man rises. He 
speaks to Ne-ha and Yez-gan, but all 
can hear. He speaks of love and 
good-will, of cleanliness and temper- 
ance and morality. And Ne-ha and 
Yez-gan listen quietly, silently. When 
he ceases speaking the Indians rise 
and move away to their camps. Now 
there is shouting and laughter, and 
Ne-ha and Yez-gan are the noisest of 
all as they go away to their new lodge. 


Toqui? (How Much?) 


Through all the preparations for the 
wedding of the trader’s daughter, 
Alice, the Indians on the Reservation 
watched every detail with interest and 
curiosity. When the wedding day ar- 
rived, three Indians sat on the floor in 
one corner, silent spectators of the 
ceremony. They saw the courtesy 
shown the bride and nodded their ap- 
proval—she was known and loved by 
the Indians. 

At last, one of the three silently 
rose and approached the trader: “To- 
qui?” (How much?) he asked. 

“Nothing,” was the trader’s answer. 

With an uncomprehending stare the 
Indian varied the form of his question: 
“How many ponies ?” 

“None,” was the answer. 

Again the stare and the question 
changed to: “Dipee?” (Sheep?) 


“None.” was again the reply. 

“Goats ?” questioned the Indian, but 
now there was a troubled doubt in his 
voice. 

“None. No sheep, no goats, no 
ponies,” replied the trader. 

Agair and again question and an- 
swer were repeated in varied form. At 
last amazed comprehension dawned in 
the Indian’s eyes. 

“You have given her away,” he 
questioned. 

“Yes, given her away,” was the an- 
swer. 

“White squaw do-hie-yea (no 
good) ?” The question came in grieved 
surprise, for Alice was the Navajo’s 
friend. 

“Oh, yes, much good. Beautiful, 
kind generous; we love her dearly,” 
patiently explained the trader. 

“But she not worth anything—no 
horses, no sheep, no goats—nothing ?” 

“She is worth all the world to us.” 

“Worth all the world, and you give 
her away? Worth nothing, nothing,” 
the Indian muttered. 

For an hour the trader explained the 
white man’s wedding customs, but 
when he ceased the Indian merely 
shook his head, and turned away still 


muttering : “White squaw do hie yea— 


not worth anything.” 

He spoke a few words to his com- 
panions and they gathered their blan- 
kets about them to leave. In vain the 
trader offered them part of the wed- 
ding feast. When Alice entreated her 
red friends to stay they walked past 
her in disdainful silence. She was be- 
neath notice—a squaw worth nothing. 

The weeks passed, and Alice was 
happy in her new home in the Fort. 
She made new friends among the army 
men and their wives; her old friends 
came and went. But never a Navajo 
glanced at her or spoke. The old un- 
derstanding and friendship was gone. 
To them she was “do-hie-yea,” worth 
nothing, “the squaw given away.” 


Pseudo Apostles of the Present Day 


By Pastor Russell 


Pastor of The New York City Temple and Brooklyn and 
London Tabernacles 


PART III 


“Anda thou hast tried them which say 
they are Apostles, and are not, and 
hast found them liars.’—Revelation 
2 


The Present Outlook. 


OW, this is what we are expect- 
N ing. We do not know just how 
soon it will be. It may be 
months, it may be a year or so. 

But we see that it is very near. We 
cannot think that the present condi- 
tions in Europe will last very much 
longer without revolution breaking out. 
I shall be much astonished if some of 
the countries do not enter into revolu- 
tion within a year. These nations are 
impoverishing themselves. Great 
Britain has already contracted a debt 
of thirteen billions of dollars, and her 
minister of finance has told her that 
nine billions more will be required to 
keep the war running another year. 
That will make twenty-two billions. 
What does that mean? It means that 
at 5 per cent interest, one billion one 
hundred million of dollars would have 
to be raised every year just to pay the 
interest alone. Do you think the Brit- 
ish people can afford to raise that 
amount every year? Not at all! Do 
you think they will do it? No. I be- 
lieve these bonds will be repudiated, 
and not in Great Britain alone, but the 
same is true of France and of Russia. 
Their children for generations to come 
could not pay off those debts. They 
are madly attempting to embargo fu- 
ture generations. Yet all of these 
countries are saying: ““We will not give 
in. We must conquer!” Well, we shall 
see! I stake my opinion on the Bible. 


All these nations will become more 
and more weakened, revolution every- 
where will follow, and they will be 
crumbled into dust. Every one of 
them will pass away. Not a kingdom 
will be left in all Europe. 

Then what will come? Anarchy, 
naturally enough. And all this be- 
cause the rich and the poor will say: 
“Never mind the law!” just as the na- 
tions are now saying, in the same an- 
archistic spirit, “Never mind inter- 
national law!” Every one of these 
nations has violated international law. 
Is this a Christian war? Of course, 
they all claim that they are fighting 
for the good of the human race, for 
the advancement of progress and civi- 
lization. But they are fighting to main- 
tain their commerce on the sea, and 
they are willing to barter the lives of 
hundreds of thousands, yes, millions 
of men, if they can preserve their 
financial standing and increase it and 
have plenty of business for the future. 
That is their attitude. 

Until this war began it was thought 


_ proper to sell even an enemy bread, 


just as the Bible says, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink.” But the latest form of 
Christian (?) doctrine is, “Starve him! 
Let us take every advantage possi- 
ble!” Not even by parcel post or in 
any way can any food get into Ger- 
many. All this is the spirit of anar- 
chy. And it will spread from nations 
to individuals. The Bible describes 
what is coming: “Every man’s hand 
shall be against his brother. There 
shall be no peace to him that goeth 
out, nor to him that cometh in.”— 


Zachariah 8:10; 14:13; Isaiah 9:19; 
19:2; Ezekiel 38:21-23. 


Man’s Extremity God’s Opportunity 


Ominous as are present conditions, 
the true children of God can with 
peace and confidence look up and lift 
up their heads, since they know that 
however terrible may be the oncoming 
troubles, God has provided that 
through this doorway—Armageddon— 
Messiah’s Kingdom is to be ushered in 
—the Kingdom of God’s dear Son. It 
will mean deliverance, first to the 
Church of Christ, then to the world. 
The Bible intimates very clearly that 
just at the height of anarchy, when 
men get to the place where everything 
is going by the board, then will be the 
opportune moment for Messiah to in- 
tervene. Man’s extremity will be God’s 
opportunity. 


In the 107th Psalm, verses 25-31, 


there is a picture given representing a 
great storm at sea when men are 
tossed about and in a terrible condi- 
tion, and their souls melt within them. 
“Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and He bringeth them out of 
their distresses; He maketh the storm 
a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still.” Then there is another similar 
picture. Our Lord Jesus stilled the 
waves upon the sea of Galilee when 
the storm was raging and threatening 
to engulf the ship and all therein. The 
disciples cried to the Master in their 
distress, and He arose and rebuked 
the wind and the waves, and said: 
“Peace! be still!” and immediately 
the billows were quiet and the winds 
ceased, and all was calm. We believe 
this is a picture of how the Kingdom 
of Christ will be inaugurated. The 
Lord will wait until the world is fren- 
zied with fear and despair. They will 
come to see then that unless the Lord 
helps them all is lost, everything will 
go to destruction. Then they will cry 
unto Him as did the disciples of old, 
when they said, “Master, carest Thou 
not that we perish ?” 

The nations will not then pray to 
the Lord as they are praying now, each 
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taking it for granted that He is on 
their side—not as the Germans pray, 
saying: “God is with us. Lord, give 
us the victory over the Russians and 
French and British!” and not as the 
Russians, British and French are pray- 
ing, “Lord bless our armies, and give 
us the victory over the Germans; help 
us to crush them!” No, no! It will 
then be a prayer of real distress. They 
will not be boasting then, they will 
have become humble. For “The lofty 
looks of man shall be humbled, and 
the haughtiness of men shall be bowed 
down, and the Lord alone shall be ex- 
alted in that Day (the Day now be- 
gun.)” (Isaiah 2:11, 12; 17-22.) But 
the Lord will permit present civiliza- 
tion to go into destruction, because He 
has something far better for the 
world. He will not put a patch upon 
the old garment. He will have an al- 
together new arrangement. There 
will be a “new heavens,” a new eccle- 
siastical arrangement, the Church in 
glory, and a “new earth,” a new social 
and political order, under control of 
the Heavenly Kingdom then to take 
the reins of government. 

When we see that it is through the 
portals of this great Time of Trouble, 
a trouble such as never was since there 
was a nation, that the wonderful bless- 
ings of Messiah’s Kingdom are to 
come, then we can have confidence in 
God and rest of heart even while we 
see the clouds gathering blacker and 
blacker. We can rejoice, not at the 
pain and sorrow and trouble, but be- 
cause we know that as soon as the 
entire Church is glorified with her 
Lord the Kingdom will be fully set up 
in power, which is to bless and deliver 
all the families of the earth and bring 
to mankind the full, clear knowledge 
of the true character of God, and scat- 
ter all the ignorance and blindness, 
and raise men up from their fallen 
condition of sin, sorrow and death, up 
into the light and blessedness of sons 
of God—whosoever will, when clear 
light and opportunity are given. 

So our hearts are calm and restful 
in the Lord, despite present conditions 
and what is soon to come. It will be 
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a brief, dark night, just before the 
glorious Morning. It will be the wound 
of the kind but skilful Surgeon who 
wounds to heal. The malady affect- 
ing mankind requires thorough and 
drastic treatment. Then, in view of 
these things, let us point men, not so 
much to the troubles now accumulat- 
ing and just ahead, but rather to the 
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great blessings beyond. Let us point 
them to the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whom alone there will be safety and 
rest and strength in this Time of Trou- 
ble. The great plowshare of sorrow 
must do its necessary work to prepare 
mankind for the New Age, with its 
uplifting blessings under the Kingdom 
of Christ. 


BROTHERHOOD 


How the flageolet of Lolo 
Times shy Mimi’s twinkling feet, 
While birds orchestrate the solo, 
Carolling where green boughs meet! 
Come the Winter and the wolf howl, 
Come the driving sleet and snow, 
Lolo bending to the sky’s scowl, 
Mimi trembling in her woe. 


Here the mart of Moneytaker 
Where the gold discs roll and ring; 
Yonder toils the furrow maker— 
Half a beggar, half a king. 
Here’s My Lord, a hero-bandit; 
There’s a gypsy is the same! 
Brand o’ lust P—Milady fanned it, 
And yon farm lass knows its flame. 


Squires and cottagers commingle; 

Sunbeams play with umber shade. 
Common coins hobnob and jingle 

In the pouch of monk and blade. 
High religion stoops to passion; 

Rags extend their arms to Heaven. 
Fools of wealth buy—’tis the fashion !— 


Ruth and rue . 


What its heart? 


. . Lhese are life’s leaven! 


When large disaster 


Whelms alike both rich and poor, 
One are prince and poetaster, 
One both baronet and boor. 
Hands across the narrowing chasm, 
Helpful, indiscriminate, 
Lay that ghost, the Ego-phasm— 
Love how true, how transient hate! 


Let disease but spread contagion, 
Let black peril loom above,— 
Man’s no other than a brother 


And low aims are lost in love! 


ARTHUR POWELL. 


‘ 


IN THE REAM OF BOOKLAND 


“Body and Spirit,” by Dr. John D. 
Quackenbos. 


Much misunderstanding and mis- 
representation exist to-day regarding 
psychotherapeutics, but the efficacy 
and importance of mental suggestion 
are slowly gaining headway in spite of 
the skepticism and prejudice created 
by the unfortunate activities of moun- 
tebanks, religious fanatics, mystics, 
devotees of “new thought.” The medi- 
cal world has come to recognize the 
-dominance of the mind over the body, 
and modern medical practice is more 
in accord with the theory of mental 
suggestion than the public may realize. 
Dr. John D. Quackenbos has long been 
a prominent investigator in this field. 
The conclusions which he has reached 
after well nigh a quarter of a century 
of careful study and experiment are 
set forth in a volume entitled “Body 
and Spirit: An Inquiry into the Sub- 
conscious.” This volume aims to ac- 
quaint the public with the nature of 
the true relation of the mind to the 
body, how mental suggestion acts 
through the subconscious mind or sub- 
liminal self, and what its beneficent 
effects are. It seems to do more than 
free the body that is held in bondage 
by a sluggish mind; it shows how sug- 
gestion may build the moral character 
anew, thus making for a larger and 
better spiritual as well as physical life. 
The book is a sane and welcome con- 
tribution to a subject which is too im- 
portant to be allowed to remain be- 
fogged by charlatans and fanatics. 

Published by Harper & Bros., New 
York. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. announce that 
they have in press for early publica- 
tion a biography of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young. The work deals mainly with 
her public career and her labor of half 
a century in the cause of education in 
Chicago. 


“What is Coming?” by H. G. Wells. 


This book is a forecast of the con- 
sequences of the war. The profound 
psychological changes, the industrial 
and diplomatic developments, the re- 
organizations in society which are sure 
to follow so great an upheaval of the 
established institutions, are subjects to 
which Mr. Wells devotes his deep in- 
sight into men’s minds as well as his 
prophetic ability. Out of the mater- 
ials of the past and the history-mak- 
ing present, he constructs a brilliant 
and persuasive picture of the future, 
as sure of touch as his daring, imagi- 
native essays, as full of interest as 
his novels. 

Of special interest are his chapters 
on the United States, which set forth 
the belief that here in the New World 
there is being moulded a larger under- 
standing of the kinship of nations; an 
awakening from the great mistake that 
ideals are geographically determined; 
that in America there is the foundation 
of a capacity for just estimate, which 
will ultimately find its way into the 
handling and directing of international 
affairs. Out of the chaos will come 
a dominant peace alliance, in which the 
United States will take a leading part. 

Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Seven Miles to Arden,” by Ruth 
Sawyer. 


It is refreshing to encounter a story 
like “Seven Miles to Arden,” by Ruth 
Sawyer, recently published by the 
Harpers. The author has high-hurled 
at one bound the conventional railings 
which beset the course of the novelist. 
The reader is tempted to rub his eyes 
and wonder if this is not some new and 
delightful land of make-believe con- 
jured up before him, although the 
scene of the story, as a matter of plain 
geography, can lie only a short train- 
ride from New York. One is speedily 
introduced to Patsy O’Connel, late of 
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the Irish National Players, convales- 
cent in a city hospital, and then, almost 
as speedily, is whisked away with her 
by train upon the maddest of chivalric 
impulses: she is determined to over- 
take the young man in the Balmacaan 
coat and tell him that at least on hu- 
man being in the world believes in 
him. 

Romance never went its way more 
blithely or capriciously than in this 
delightful story, for romance here has 
caught some of the roguish charm of 
the delightful Irish heroine herself, 
and has entered into the spirit of the 
whole thing as the author has so art- 
lessly contrived it. 

Patsy O’Connel, in her mad pursuit 
of the strange young man, finds her- 
self set down by the train in a lonely 
place—seven miles from Arden. Not 
one day, but seven, is required to en- 
compass these seven baffling miles, 
and each is a day of adventure and 
surprises. Patsy encounters upon the 
road a tinker in shabby state, and they 
join forces. Gradually the tinker re- 
veals himself for what he really is, and 
in Arden—where it is reached at last 
—Patsy discovers that tinker, Balma- 
caan coat and her heart’s desire have 
all. somehow, merged together after a 
climax of surprises for herself and the 
reader. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


“With the French in France and Sa- 
lonika.” By Richard Harding Davis. 


This book gives an account of Mr. 
Davis’s second trip to the front, the 
strain of which undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to his sudden death. On this 
visit, due to the favorable impression 
made by his former book, “With the 
Allies,” he was accorded every facility 
for seeing the armies in action. With 
the vividness and brilliancy charac- 
teristic of all his writings, Mr. Davis 
describes the bombardment and de- 
struction of Arras, the fighting in 
Champagne, the retreat of the Allies 
in Serbia, and the landing of reinforce- 
ments at Salonika. His analyses of 


the political situation are most inter- 
esting. Particularly does his chapter 
entitled “Why King Constantine is 
Neutral” throw much light on a situa- 
tion which has been a puzzle to most 
of us. 

Price $1 net; 12mo. Published by 
Charles Scribner Sons, New York. 


“The Prisoner,” by Alice Brown. 


Alice Brown’s latest novel is her 
most ambitious, and the most import- 
ant of her contributions to literature. 
In this story of the return of a man 
from a term of penal servitude to nor- 
mal life she touches heights which 
modern fiction does not often attain. 
Her characters are true human beings 
living in the grip of human problems, 
impelled to action and thought by that 
wild something which moves on for- 
ever through all tumult and all change. 
Miss Brown’s charm of manner, wealth 
of atmosphere and absorbing earnest- 
ness have never been displayed to bet- 
ter advantage than in “The Prisoner.” 

Price $1.50. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


“Case of the Filipinos,” by Maximo 
M. Kalaw. 


The author is a gifted Filipino, and 
thoroughly understands his country. 
No American who has not lived long 
in the Philippines and followed per- 
sonally the progress of the Filipino 
movement for independence is com- 
petent to discuss the Philippine ques- 
tion without reading carefully the 
pages of this book. No American, 
however well posted on the details of 
the issues involved, if he has lived in 
the islands and really desires to see 
justice done, will fail to purchase a 
copy and read it through with inter- 
est and profit. It is the work of one 
who has grown to active manhood 
while we have had this problem on our 
hands. 

Mr. Kalaw was born just seven years 
before his native town of Lipa, Bantan- 
gas, came under the American flag. 
He was taught by an American in one 
of the public schools which we have 
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established in the Philippines. From 
this Batangas school he passed to the 
University of the Philippines, where 
he became editor in chief of the uni- 
versity magazine, The College Folio. 
Two years ago he graduated in law 
at Georgetown University. He is now 
private secretary of Hon. Manuel L. 
Quezon, delegate in Congress for the 
Filipino people; he is also manager of 
the one Filipino publication in the 
United States, The Filipino People. 
Price $1.50 net. Published by the 
Century Company, New York. 


“A Study in the Philosophy of Berg- 
son,” by Gustavus Watts Cunning- 
ham, A. M., Ph. D., George Nye 
and Anne Walker Boardman. 


This essay is a critique and not a 
summary. Consequently the writer 
has not hesitated to pass by many in- 
teresting phases of Bergson’s thought 
and to confine his attention to what he 
regards as his author’s basic doctrine. 
It will not be surprising. therefore, if 
the reader finds that certain views 
which he has been accustomed to as- 
sociate with Bergson’s name are 
touched upon only incidentally, if at 
all, while other matters which may 
have seemed to him of small import 
loom large in the discussion. The au- 
thor hopes that it may to some extent 
aid in the clarification of some of the 
issues involved in Bergsonism and 
also—if so bold a statement be per- 
mitted—in the exposure of what to 
many would seem to be errors which 
the new philosophy threatens to per- 
petuate. 

Price $1.25 net. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 


“The Sinn Fein.” 


Few persons who have read of the 
disturbances in Ireland really under- 
stand the conditions under which the 
Sinn Fein was organized. Literally, 
the words “Sinn Fein” mean “we our- 
selves.” This Irish society, which ac- 
cording to the Standard Dictionary 
was founded in 1905, was promoted 
for the purpose of protecting Irish in- 
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terests and industries, and to further 
economic undertakings, rather than for 
political purposes. Out of it has 
grown an organization which has as its 
slogan: “We serve neither King nor 
Kaiser, but Ireland!”—and to the ac- 
tivities of this body of men the dis- 
turbances which have recently oc- 
curred may be attributed. 


A Writer Revives a Patriot’s Fame. 


Eleanor Atkinson’s book, “Johnny 
Appleseed,” has awakened so much in- 
terest in this gentle pioneer that The 
Indianapolis News was stimulated to 
search for the grave of the missionary 
orchardist. The grave is to be en- 
closed in an iron railing and marked 
with a headstone. Just recently the 
Indiana Horticultural Society and Ap- 
ple Growers Association erected a five 
ton boulder monument at Fort Wayne, 
and a copy of “Johnny Appleseed” 
was placed in the crypt back of the 
bronze tablet. 

Published by Harper’s. 


“Poems of Panama and Other Verse,” 
by George Warburton Lewis. 


George Warburton Lewis is a sol- 
dier, policeman, adventurer and writer 
who tells you in his own virile and 
vivid verse about the whir of hostile 
bullets in many embattled lands, the 
thrill of following man-trailing blood- 
hounds after human prey, and of other 
adventures. 

Cloth, 12mo.; $1 net. Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Poems” by Chester Firkins. 


The death of Chester Firkins last 
year brought to a sudden end his short 
and brilliant career as a journalist and 
poet. The verses presented in this 
volume are a selection from a much 
larger number which have appeared 
during the past twelve years in maga- 
zines as diverse in type as the “Atlan- 
tic Monthly” and “Puck,” and in repre- 
sentative newspapsrs of the Middle 
West and New York City. Both sub- 
ject matter and method of treatment 
vary as greatly as do the publications 
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to which the author was a contributor. 
The poems range from the highest 
plane of lyric imagination to the ex- 
treme of nonsense verse. They natu- 
rally divide themselves into four 
groups: poems of city life, poems of 
the Northwest, poems of childhood, 
and humorous verse. 

Price $1.25 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Everyman Militant, A Modern Mor- 
ality,” by Ewing Rafferty. 

This play was written in a rather 
iconoclastic mood, for the purpose of 
proving the futility of preserving a 
future state of universal peace, the 
fallacy of the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, the absolute dictator- 
ship of vanity and greed over the finer 
feelings of man, the encouragement of 
war by the munitions-maker and his 
callousness toward its havoc, and also 
as a commendation of the Church for 
its disinterestedness and its refusal to 
espouse the cause of any of the com- 
batants. 

$1 net. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Albion and Rosamond and the Living 
Voice.” Two dramas by Anna Wol- 
from. 
In “Albion and Rosamond” the au- 

thor seeks to show that mixed races 

are not the strongest. The greatest 
gifts to civilization were given by 
primitive peoples, the greatest force 
of character was shown in primitive 
people, and the great principles now 
preached but not practiced in modern 
life found their voice in the tribe. The 
theme of “The Living Voice” is that 
the voice of the Dead has a greater 
influence than that of the Living. 

$1.25 net. Published by Sherman, 

French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


New Harper Publication. 

“Alfred Russel Wallace Letters and 
Reminiscences,” a new book by James 
Marchant, has been just published by 
the Harpers. The family of the great 
English scientist put at the disposal 
of the writer a mass of correspond- 


ence from which he has chosen the 
most important to iliustrate the life, 
work and aims of the famous explorer 
and working scientist. In this book 
for the first time the interesting and 
historic correspondence between Wal- 
lace and Darwin, relating to their sim- 
ultaneous discovery of the theory of 
Natural Selection, is published in full. 
The chapters on Wallace’s home life 
make the man human and companion- 
able. 


The Sinn Fein. 

Few persons who have read of the 
disturbances in Ireland really under- 
stand the conditions under which the 
Sinn Fein was organized. Literally, 
the words “Sinn Fein” mean “we our- 
selves.” This Irish society, which ac- 
cording to the Standard Dictionary, 
was founded in 1905, was promoted 
for the purpose of protecting Irish in- 
terests and industries, and to further 
economic undertakings, rather than for 
political purposes. Out of it has 
grown an organization which has as its 
slogan: “We serve neither King nor 
Kaiser, but Ireland!’—and to the ac- 
tivities of this body of men the dis- 
turbances which have recently oc- 
curred may be attributed. 


John B. Henderson. 

John B. Henderson, author of “The 
Cruise of the Thomas Barrera,” pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam & Sons, New 
York, is a Regent of the Smithsonian 
Institution and a member of many 
other scientific bodies. He has been a 
frequent contributor to technical mag- 
azines on biological topics, but “The 
Cruise of the Thomas Barrera’’—an 
account of the expedition undertaken 
under the joint auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to Cape San Antonio and the 
Colorados Reefs of Northwestern 
Cuba—is the first “book” he has writ- 
ten that makes a special appeal to 
naturalists and lovers of the open. An 
earlier book, “American Diplomatic 
Questions,” published in 1901, repre- 
sents another interest of this author. 
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CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
=| By Joe Whitnah 
=| Unnumbered days I labored wearily 
+ ¢ Where mad men fought ferociously for gain 
= =! The singing gladness and the weeping pain 
E = Of towns had ceased to stir a song in me; 
| =—s My heart was sick, my soul in livery, 
| =] My life enfettered by a golden chain, 
== My tall hopes prostrated and my grand dreams slain. 
(= SS] Then came | here to Carmel-by-the-Sea. 
e/= =| And dropped my cloak of sorrows on the shore; 
| is For here, beside this bluest of the bays, 
! d A man forgets the wild and futile roar 
=e Of streets, the aching lights, the nameless days 
* | He scattered by the roadside in his vain, vain quest— 
a =~ And learns at last how sweet it is to rest. 
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In the redwood country. 
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On the border of Lake Tahoe in the Sierras 
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Along the old Camino Real— King’s Highway—dotted by the missions of early 
California. 
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lhe western slope of the Santa Lucia mountains dipping down to the Pacific Ocean 
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